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Special Notice to Librarians. 


Mr. E. G. ALLEN desires to lay before you the advantages of using this 
Agency for procuring English and Foreign Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
etc., and for General Library Work in Great Britain. 

Long existing relations with the Booksellers and Publishers of the United 
Kingdom enable him to execute orders of any magnitude promptly and 
economically. All important books collated before delivery. 

Specialty is made of the finding of Out of Print Books. His success in 
this department is unrivalled, possessing unique means of search, by which 
he is able to supply scarce books expeditiously and at moderate prices. 

A good selection of Second-hand Dealers’ Catalogues is sent to clients by 
every mail, and no commission charged on orders from them. 

New Books supplied on the most advantageous terms, and the Full Trade 
Discount allowed off the published price. 

Auction Catalogues Mailed, Sales Attended, and Commissions Executed 
with Care and Judgment. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Long Sets of Scientific and Other Periodicals Supplied. Imperfect Sets 
Completed. 

Large consignments sent by fast steamers at through rates. Small 
orders can be sent by mail or by express system at low charges. 

Special note is kept of all continuations of serials, which are forwarded 
immediately on publication. 

Bookbinding in every style, Cheap and durable for library use. Dilapi- 
dated old binding skilfully repaired. Pamphlet binding at specially cheap 
rates. 

Should you at present be without the services of a London Agency, MR. 
ALLEN would be pleased to answer any inquiries. All orders receive his 
personal attention, and with an experience of forty years in library business, 
and the thorough equipment of his agency, he believes himself capable of 
meeting every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
Special terms for large orders. 


FOUNDED IN (1856. 
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Pians for the Wisconsin meeting of the 
American Library Association are rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and the outline pro- 
gram, printed elsewhere, gives promise of a 
conference of great professional interest and 
inspiration. Indeed, the criticism to be made 
of this, as of most A, L. A. programs, is that 
in variety and extent it is almost too formid 
able; but it must not be forgotten that a li- 
brarian’s work nowadays is specialized into 
many and diverse departments, and that the 
national association must aim to be a center 
for all the interests of the profession. How 
thoroughly this has been accomplished for 
the present year the program indicates, per- 
haps its most interesting features being the 
meetings of the National Association of State 
Librarians and of the Library Section of the 
National Educational Association, to be held 
in connection with the general library gath- 
ering. Both these bodies meet independently 
under their own organization, but the ques 
tions of ethics and methods in the management 
of state libraries and in library work with 
schools, which they will separately consider, 
are of interest to many outside their member- 
ship, while on the other hand the more gen 
eral topics of the A. L. A. program should be 
helpful and interesting to these special 
workers, 


It is curious to note how many are the de- 
partments of library work represented in the 
Waukesha program. In addition to state li- 
braries and school libraries, library work with 
children will be considered in two sessions; 
methods of developing and conducting state 
library commissions and travelling libraries; 
the extension of library sentiment through 
women’s clubs, principles and practice in li- 
brary architecture, questions in college library 
work, in cataloging, in bibliography —all 
these will be brought up for discussion in sec- 
tion or round table meetings, while the broad 
subjects of the library in its relations with 
the state, to the public and to books will be 
considered in the general sessions. There is 
hardly a library, jarge or small, which is not 
directly concerned in some of the subjects to 
be brought up at this meeting, and to libra- 


rians in every field of work it should prove 


most helpful and stimulating. It but remains 
to repeat, what has so often been said in these 
columns, that attendance at the Library Asso 
ciation meeting should be regarded by trustees 
as a matter of professional necessity for their 
librarian, if not for themselves, and that es 
pecially in the case of the smaller and newer 
libraries, so many of which have developed in 
the present representation at 
the Wisconsin meeting will many times repay 
the expense in time and money. 


Carnegie era, 


Liprary training for entrance into library 
work as a profession has developed, within 
the modern library period of the quarter cen 
tury now closed, ‘n even step with the grow 
ing recognition of librarianship as a profes 
sionship. This issue of the Lrprary JOURNAL 
may be considered a “library training num 
in view of the illuminating sketch by 
far been ac- 


Miss 
complished and winat may yet be accomplished 
in this field, and of the elaborate presentation 


Plummer of what has so 


of library examination papers, collated from 
different sources. Libraries have endeavored 
to apply the best civil service principles in se 
lecting assistants, and in no profession has 
there been more marked growth in the stand- 
ard set for entrance into practical work. The 
time has, happily, almost passed when the 
young woman who liked to read books and 
who had a friend on the library board was 
the natural candidate for an assistant’s place, 
and on the other hand no class of training 
schools finds so immediate a demand for their 
graduates as do the library schools. The fact 
that every member of the present class at the 
Pratt Institute School is already assured of a 
position, and that this is almost a general rule 
in the classes of all the schools, speaks vol 
umes in this direction. The “library spirit” 
conjoined with the training of the library 
school gives the young librarian an oppor- 
tunity of social service which is in itself both 
stimulus and reward. 


Mr. CARNEGIE’S generous giving continues 
on an even more lavish scale, but with it there 
arise more and more questions as to the ac- 
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ceptance and administration of his gifts and 
their indirect result. More than one town has 
declined the gift because it was unwilling or 
thought itself unable to pledge the contin- 
uous appropriation for library support upon 
which Mr. Carnegie’s gifts are conditioned, 
and in some quarters normal library develop- 
ment has been in some measure checked by 
the willingness of other towns to wait for Mr. 
Carnegie’s beneficence rather than to do for 
themselves. In New York there has been little 
further development in relation with Mr. Car- 
negie’s munificent offer, but there has been 
some reaction from it, especially among the 
smaller libraries which have heretofore re- 
ceived city aid under the state law, but which 
would be required, naturally, to come under 
the general administration of the Public Li- 
brary, if this aid is to be continued.’ This is 
not really a “Carnegie question,” for it had 
arisen, in fact, before Mr. Carnegie’s gift was 
announced. The city controller had empha- 
sized the suggestion that libraries receiving 
city aid should be a part of the general sys- 
tem of regulation and inspection. But this 
should not, as is feared by some, put a 
straight-jacket on the individual development 
of individual libraries, for a really compre- 
hensive system should provide for the develop- 
ment of each branch or associated library ac- 
cording to the different needs of its locality or 
constituency. The ideal system is one in which 
the individual library should be saved the im- 
mense and wasteful cost of duplication of 
classification, cataloging, etc., should have the 
benefit of the large-minded experience of a 
librarian of the first rank, and should have, 
not least, full opportunity for individual de- 
velopment within its own proper sphere. 


Communications. 


A SUGGESTION FOR POOLE’S “INDEX.” 


I noTicep not long since in the Lrprary 
youRNAL Mr. Ranck’s suggestion about the 
wearing out of the preliminary pages of 
Poole’s “Index.” I save these pages and the 
time of readers by having the list of the 
periodicals which are in this library closely 
typewritten, and mounted. For mounting 
at the present time two “Century dictionary 
covers joined with a cloth hinge happen to 
be in use. The label on the outside reads, 
“List of periodicals indexed in ‘Poole’s in- 
dex to periodical literature,’ which are in 
the Northwestern University Library.” Two 
copies of this list are kept on the table de- 
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voted to Poole’s “Index” and supplements in 
the reading room. The entries made are in 
the following form: 
Lib. J. Library Journal; complete. 
Westm. Westminster Review; 59 — current vol. 
The list is arranged alphabetically. This 
plan has worked very satisfactorily. 
LoprLLA AMBROSE. 


NorTHWESTERN University Lisrary, 
Evanston, 


A LIBRARY OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


_ AN incarnation of Poole’s “Index,” whereby 
instead of the shadow one might have the 
substance, instead of a block of references on 
Cuba the articles themselves readily at hand 
and together —that is an attractive imagina- 
tion. I have lately seen a collection of mag- 
azine literature which has something of this 
character, and a brief account of it may be of 
interest to others. The collection is the work 
of Mr. F. H. Bailey, for many years a teacher 
of experimental physics in Boston. For a 
long time he has taken the leading American 
periodicals of a popular nature, has dissected 
each number and classified the articles. In 
this way he has treated about 60 magazines, 
including a full set of the Century, Scribner, 
New England, National, McClure, Ainsley 
and Puritan, and « set of Harper, complete 
except for the first four numbers and three 
numbers in 1851. Among others included are 
Cosmopolitan, Donahoe, Frank Leslie, Godey, 
Munsey, Metropolitan, Outlook, Peterson, and 
of the English magazines, Pall Mall, Strand, 
New Illustrated an-l Pearson. It is estimated 
that there are well on toward 100,000 separate 
articles, even excluding the fiction from the 
count. The completeness of each article has 
been secured in maay cases by the use of du- 
plicate copies, and where such could not be 
secured the necessary amount at the begin- 
ning or end has been supplied by typewriting. 
The articles are neatly covered with stiff 
manila paper and lettered on the back where 
this was possible. 

The classification has been worked out by 
experience without regard to D. C. or E. C., 
but seems sufficient to insure the quick find- 
ing of the subject desired. I was, however, 
unable to give sufficient time for a full ex- 
amination of the arrangement in detail. The 
collection fills a large case of shelves, which 
are so constructed as to be easily and safely 
packed and moved. It seemed to me to con- 
tain much valuable material in readily acces- 
sible shape and to be worthy of maintenance 
and further development. To aid this an in- 
dex book gives an exact record of every mag- 
azine contained in the collection. I understand 
that Mr. Bailey, who is prevented by ill health 
from continuing the work, would like to sell 
the collection, and would give more detailed 
information about it on request. His address 
is Rochester, N. H. 


Ww. H. 
Harvarp University Liprary, 
Cambridge. 
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THERE were formerly at least three meth 
ods of managing libraries in this country; 
first, by main strength, each librarian evolv- 
ing a system of his own from his inner con- 
sciousness and that of his board, committing 
the same natural mistakes committed by the 
majority of librarians before him, and final 
ly sitting down helplessly in the confusion 
thus created, solving each difficulty as it came 
up according to the inspiration of the mo- 
ment, and occasionally finding the inspiration 
good. This type of librarian and board is 
fast disappearing, although it still exists in 
quarters not so remote from the ex- 
treme of library civilization 

Then there was management by imitation. 
The board of the new library sent the libra- 
rian for two or three weeks to some large 
city library to pick up what he could by ob- 
servation and by working in some of its de- 
partments. Naturally, he took the large li- 
brary’s system bodily back to the small new 
library, and found out only by long and hard 
experience that the so-called best is sometimes 
too good, and that he had to modify, prune, 
and generally make over the system for a 
period of years before it fitted the circum- 
stances of his library. 

There was also the opportunity, though a 
rare one, to learn certain parts of the work of 
This was chiefly in col- 
learn the 


very 


a library by tuition. 

lege libraries, where 
principles of cataloging, for instance, under 
The librarians or cata- 
always the 


one might 
excellent catalogers. 
logers thus trained 
equals, as to education, of their teachers, 
and the chief fault to be found with this 
preparation was that the teacher was not 
always sufficiently critical in the beginning 
of the applicant's fitness for the work. And 
of course, there was the objection to its lim 
ited scope, in that it made catalogers only, 
not librarians. 

It was surely time for something to be 
done. Librarians and their boards were overt 
run with applications, written and oral, for 
positions. They found themselves, very of- 
ten, saddled with incompetents, with assis- 


were not 
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TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. 


RNAL, 


By Mary Waricut Piummer, Director Pratt Institute Free Library Brooklyn, N 


tants of poor education and no refinement 


Persons of reading tastes, who would have 
liked to use libraries, were driven 


the affronts they met at the library from ill 


iway by 


bred young persons, secure ‘n their positions 
by reason of influence Of course, thi 


not so in all libraries, but it was so in many, 
as it still is in a few. It was natural there 
fore that the first effort 


ing for librarianship should meet with en 


after broad train 
couraging success from the beginning, as ‘t 
certainly did. Too little credit is sometimes 
given to those courageous persons who are 
willing to try experiments for th general 
benefit, at a possible loss or expense to them- 
selves: and among those who availed them 
selves of the services of the first graduates 
of the first school of our best 
known librarians, to whom all honor is due 
for their assistance in this pioneer enterprise 
The students of the second class were even 
more quickly absorbed into the work. In- 
deed the attitude of librarians generally tow 
ard the schools has been friendly, and those 
who preached “library school training” seeme1 
always willing to go as far as they were per 


were some 


mitted toward practicing what they preached 

A fear which existed in some quarters that 
the assistant who had learned by experience 
would be crowded out by the school-tt ruined 


assistant, was not justified in those cases 
where assistants were intelligent and ready 
to adapt themselves to the new demand. The 
fact that a trained competitor might stand 


ready to take a given position when vacant 


could not fail to be a spur; and the oppo: 
tunity of improving their own knowledge of 
their work was spur in itself for many, so 
that there were always in the classt ome 
students who had come from librartes urged 
by their own desire for enlightenme: \ 
general awakening and spirit of & u 
emulation may be noted for the last 10 12 
years, which seems to be owing large ! 
impulse originally given by the cho a 
rians began to struggle more hopeful nst 
the pressure in favor of the unsutt ble local 


candidate, and to preach “trained 
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to their boards; and while some of them suc- 
ceeded in putting in one or two trained per- 
sons, others secured perhaps a more general 
benefit for the library in the establishment 
of competitive examinations for all positions. 

The sending forth each year into the libra- 
ry world of from 70 to 100 young people 
from the various library schools was bound 
to have at least one good effect—to carry 
the habit of discussion promoted in the school 
out into the profession. There had been, 
previous to the opening of any school, 10 
years of conferences, at which library matters 
were discussed, but the attendance was not 
more than a third or fourth what it now is 
and it consisted chiefly of the heads of libra- 
ries, who, according to their gift, were able 
to carry the discussions home and inspire 
their respective staffs. The schools sent out 
as graduates more assistants than librarians, 
so that the enthusiasm for improvement now 
often began with the assistant himself, which 
is perhaps a preferable starting-point. 

These were some of the outward effects 
of the establishment of library schools. 

it may be asked, Why should attendance 
on a school have done more for the assistant 
in the way of arousing his energy and am- 
bition than the work itself had been able to 
do? It is a fact that this is so, and there 
is a psychological basis for it, which thought- 
ful people appreciate. An instance from an- 
other field may make this clear. A teacher 
of cooking undertook a class of Jewish girls 
on the East Side. The first the 
course was the scrubbing of the kitchen floor, 
of which each student had her portion as- 
They had 
come to learn something, not to scrub floors. 
The instructor She gave 
them a lesson on wood, the kinds of wood of 


lesson in 


signed. There was open rebellion. 


saw their point. 
which tloors are made, the grain, the neces- 
sity of considering it in cleaning floors, etc., 
and she gained the day. They were learning 
something, and they did not mind the manual 
work provided it was simply the exemplifica- 
tion of what they had learned and not the 
primary object of tuition. It is, in short, 
the difference between science and tradition 
that the student feels, and the glorification of 
what has been drudgery. 

Let us consider for a few moments the ob- 
jects of library training: and first, the object 
of the inexperienced applicant in presenting 
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himself for entrance. As a rule, he does not 
know enough about library work to take it 
up from love of it or from a desire to elevate 
it: he is looking for an occupation that at 
the same time provides a congenial means of 
living and an intellectual or philanthropic 
stimulus. If the school accepts him, knowing 
him to be unfitted for the work and likely 
to be a failure, it is responsible primarily 
to the student and secondly to the profession. 

If, after receiving an applicant as suitable, 
the school fails to provide the training that 
will fit him for actual work in libraries as 
they now exist, it is culpable toward all who 
enter its doors, as well as to the profession. 

If it receives and trains students without a 
reasonable certainty of a demand for their 
services, it is culpable toward the student if 
it conceals the true situation, and indirectly 
toward the profession; for the throwing out 
upon the employment market of large num- 
bers of trained persons who cannot find work 
would have an immediate tendency to bring 
the schools into disrepute and to lower the 
attraction of the work for the best-equipped 
persons. Thus in the long run the desired 
elevation of the work would not be secured, 
rather prevented. 

Therefore, if only with reference to their 
own continuance in favor, the schools must 
have a constant regard to the amount and 
quality of the demand for trained assistants; 
and for the sake of the student, who is paying 
for his training, must not spend the brief 
time at in the teaching of 
things that will not be required of him, con- 
fining their instruction to those things that 
will meet in one way or another the existing 
For instance, if the greatest demand 
comes from public the training 
should be largely for public library service. 
If from the college library, then for college 
library service. This regard paid to the ac- 
tnal situation and to the student's case need 
not militate in the least against the funda- 
mental, if not the most urgent object of train- 
ing — the That 
the school should have in mind all along, 
but it would be hypocritical of the student 
at the beginning of his course, and conceited 
of him at the end of it, if he professed to be 
going out with this end in view. He begins 
his studies with a view to earning a liveli- 
hood by work that appeals to him, and he be- 


their disposal 


need. 
libraries, 


elevation of the profession. 
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gins his work determined to live up to at 
least what he has been taught and to do his 
best. It will not be until he has added some 
years of observation and experience that he 
will realize for himself the need of such ele- 
vation, or feel himself qualified to criticise 
the conditions of his profession. The high- 
est possible ideal of librarianship should be 
and, | believe, is held before the students 
during their school course. It is the 
thing calculated to counteract the absorption 
in the minutiz of cataloging and in the mas- 
tery of details necessary if the student would 


one 


accomplish the technical part of his task. 
Another object should be and, I think, is 
kept in view —the training in principles, and 
the education of the judgment of the indi- 
vidual, so that he may apply these principles 
in any given case and not fall back helplessly 
upon cut-and-dried methods as the only tool 
he has. During all the period of training, 
constant the apti- 
tudes and characteristics should be kept up 


observation of students’ 
by all who have them in charge, instructors 
and library-assistants alike Invariably the 
existence of diversities of gifts is proven; 
and if the schools were always referred to in 
considering the engagement of a given trained 
applicant, librarians and library boards woul: 
often their 
The school could sometimes say, “The grad 


hear something to advantage 
uate in question is an excellent cataloger, but 
she is not calculated to work well with the 
public,” or vice-versa. The certificate of the 
school, in our own case, states simply that the 
graduate the 
course of instruction — not that he or she is 
fitted for any library 
Personalities are too radically differ 


has completed satisfactorily 
and every variety of 
work 
ent for even an identical training to bring 
about this desirable consummation, especially 
in the one year that most students have to de 
vote to the work. When one considers the task 
of the schools —first, to select by examina 
tions, by interviews, by letters and references 
the most then to 
plant in a field mostly quite barren of such 
seed, ideals of librarianship, business habits, 
and an accurate knowledge of technique, cul 
tivating at the same time those traits of the 


material to be desired — 


individual which make for success in any work 
—all in one year, or at least in two — it is not 
that 
instances 


occasionally 


And if 


surprising, perhaps, they 


fail in individual they 
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(but take into account 
sympathetically the circumstances of an ap 
plicant’s previous life and, seeing a gleam of 


hope for the future, accept as students those 


sometimes rarely ) 


who give more promise than they have so far 
given performance, it is surely not the oppon- 
ents of school training who can object, for 
libraries have been full of untrained assistants, 
taken in from the same motives of sympathy 
and desire to encourage 

So much for the objects of the school train 
ing. Now as to methods. For the most part 
these are the methods of any graduate school 
-— lectures, quizzes, seminars, the propounding 
of original problems for solution and pres- 
entation in class, recitation to show the ac- 
complishment of assigned work, never as a 
re-rendering of what has been given out in 
lectures, written reviews and examinations, 
as well as oral, suggestive and inspirational, 
as well as technical, talks from visiting lec- 
turers the 
library connected with the school; these are 


-and, to finish — actual work in 
the means by which the training is accom- 
plished the form 
to libraries, publishing houses and book-deal- 
is always 


Field-work, in of visits 


ers. book-auctions, binderies, etc 


included. That a year is more or less crowd- 
ed, with all this to be done, can be easily 
seen; yet a year is as much as many person- 
ally valuable applicants can give, and in our 
own case we have gradually stripped the 
first-year work of some of the proved non- 
essentials and shall do a little more in this 
direction next year —at the same time, rele- 
gating all thorough work in a special direction 
The making 


of these courses independent of the first year, 


to second-year optional courses 


has brought back to us several graduates of 
had 
them the direction in which they desired to 


earlier classes whose experience shown 
specialize, or who have wished to drink again 
of the inspiration of study without going over 
old ground. 


The differences of method of the scl 


hools are 
largely owing to the kinds of libraries with 
which they are connected, and each tries to 
supplement in the lines in which that hbrary 
is lacking by recourse to co-operation with 
The spirit of the library with 
which the school is connected is also caleu- 


other hbraries 
lated to make its impress on the school 

The dangers to which the schools are liable 
First, the tendency of teaching 


are several: 
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to become crystallized. This danger is more 
or less minimized by the fact that the results 
would soon show in the training of the gradu- 
ates, and the school that had got into a rut 
would find itself taking second place. It is 
emphatically by their fruits, in the shape of 
the work done by graduates, that schools are 
to keep their reputations. The preventives 
of crystallization are strict attention on the 
part of the faculty to all library movements 
of significance, a practical share in the techni- 
cal work or the administration of a library 
of some kind, so as not to lose technique and 
touch with the people who use libraries, and 
constant communication with other workers 
in the field, in order that they may be one 
with the profession and that they may hear 
and consider all well-directed criticism. 

A second danger comes from the school 
graduate himself. Unless students are made 
to feel, while in the school, that they are 
merely learners, that it is in actual experience 
that they are really to gain their laurels, it is 
quite possible for a few of them to go out 
with the idea that wisdom will die with them, 
so far as library matters are concerned, and 
thus to antagonize those who might have 
been friends and helpers. A little experience 
is the chief antidote for this spirit, and it is 
wise to send such graduates tonibraries where 
they will hold subordinate positions under li- 
brarians whose reputation must command 
their respect, and in association with assistants 
of superior age and acquirements whom they 
cannot disconcert. Another antidote is re- 
sponsibility. There is nothing like being 
called to account for one’s evident mistakes 
and failures, to take the scholastic conceit out 
of one—but it is not so advisable as the 
former way, because the library also suffers 
in the process. This particular danger is by 
no means so great as in former years, be- 
cause school training is no longer a new thing, 
and the graduate knows that he is now only 
one of a large body of trained librarians and 
library assistants, and that his predecessors 
have by this time gained experience as well, 
which he has not yet had. 

A third danger comes from the profession 
itself, and is really an outcome of the percep- 
tion that training is valuable. I mean the 
lowering of salaries, and the consequent les- 
sening of the attraction of work in libraries 
for well-educated and refined young men and 
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women, by the indiscriminate training of ap- 
prentices. 

Take the case of a large city library. It 
has constant applications from citizens, young 
and old, educated and uneducated, refined 
and unrefined, for positions. The librarian 
cannot afford to pay good salaries to trained 
people unless they happen also to be citizens 
the local prejudice being strong. The ap 
prenticeship class seems a necessity, and he 
chooses those of the applicants who look 
bright and quick, sometimes sifting them by 
a slight examination. Then he “teaches them 
to do by doing” —and after a few months 
when vacancies occur, introduces the most 
promising into the staff at a nominal salary 
Very well if they continue to hold only the 
positions for which their education has fitter 
them. But quickness, or accuracy, or som 
special quality, combined with personal am- 
bition, is very apt to promote them, without 
further examination or further study, and in 
the course of a few years copyists becom: 
catalogers, pages become heads of circulating 
departments, etc. With gcod examinations 
for entrance and for promotion, the danger 
of advancing mere quickness of manipulation 
and energy is avoided, but the examination 
for promotion is not general as yet. 

Let us go back, however, to the apprentices 
who were not appointed when the vacancies 
occurred. Some of them can afford to wait 
longer, still working without payment, but 
others have reached the limit of their ability 
to wait, and think that having worked in one 
library they may work in another. The li 
brarian feels bound to give them the letter 
they ask for, certifying to their “training.” 
As they have worxed so long for nothing, 
they are willing now to work for little more 
than nothing, and can underbid the applicant 
who has been first carefully selected and then 
carefully trained. The effect is to cheapen 
the work cf all grades of assistants. An 
where the apprenticeship has not been pre- 
ceded by a fairly stiff examination, the con- 
sequence of turning loose upon the library 
field of the untested apprentice, provided with 
a letter, is likely to bring an inferior grade of 
assistant into the field, lowering not only sal 
aries but the educational and sometimes the 
social level of library staffs. For this reason 
the librarian should not allow his sympathies 
or his desire to rid himse'f of importunity, 
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to lead him to give his signature lightly to 
recommendations, or even to statements of 
bare fact, seeing that the glamor of a name 
so often blinds the reader to the real scope 
and significance of what is written above it, 
Library boards, and even some librarians, are 
not apt enough to go back of the word 
“training” to find out what it means — and 
an applicant trained in one way or in another, 
in a school or in a library, for a year or for 
six weeks, is all one to them—she :s 
“trained” and that is enough. I am giving 
this as an extreme case, but I think its paral- 
lels exist. 

The only thing that the schools can do in 
the face of this danger is to continue to select 
their students with care as to their education, 
personal characteristics, good breeding, etc., 
not to abate one jot of the thoroughness of 
their training, and then to let their work 
speak for itself. So far, except where the 
local library conditions are very unsatisfaz- 
tory, the school student has not suffered ap- 
preciably from the apprentice, and librarians 
generally have appreciated the difference an] 
recognized it pecuniarily. Library boards will 
probably also learn Letter how to discriminat>. 

The training givea’ by the summer schools 
of library economy may also, if not carefully 
guided, be an exemplification of the saying 
that “the good is the enemy of the best.” If 
they accept as students persons who could, 
with a little effort «nd resolution, take a more 
extended and thorough course; if they lead 
students to feel that there is no necessity for 
extended training since positions are obtain 
able without it, and the position’s “the thing” ; 
if they swerve from their original and pro- 
fessed object of helping those who already 
hold library positions and cannot give them 
up. but have a laudable desire to become bet- 
ter fitted for their work; if they do these 
things, and in so doing bring into competitioa 
the fully trained and the superficially trained 
applicant, the latter willing to accept a very 
meagre salary, they will be responsible for 
much harm. On the other nand, if they keep 
to their professed field, the supplying of de- 
ficiencies in the technical knowledge of those 
who already hold library positions, the in- 
spiring of those who are obliged to work in 
greater or less isolation of spirit, they fill a 
most decided need and are worthy of all 
praise. 
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The fact that there are many libraries in 
small places unable to pay any but small sal- 
aries, and that for these they cannot secure 
fully trained heads, not to speak of assistants, 
is one deserving consideration, for their prob- 
lem is a hard one. The town may be aspir- 
ing and ambitious, but it s:mply has not the 
Is the 
solution for this the engagement of the stu 
dent with six weeks of tra.ning and no pre- 


money to pay even the average salary. 


vious experience? It may be the only present 
method of meeting the difficulty, but there 
must be a better way. Let local persons, qual 
ified by personality and education, secure the 
full year’s or two years’ training, and return 
to their own town inspired by local pride and 
the spirit of the missionary to make the home 
library a light shining in darkness, even if at 
some financial sacrifice to themselves. If such 
a person does not wish the position of libra 
rian, let her become a member of the library 
board and train a jibrarian. Let the average 
student of the library school, who has no 
claim to exceptional brilliancy and no right 
to expect a leading position, but who has the 
more necessary virtues of painstaking, accu 
racy, sympathy and public spirit, aided by her 
educational fitness — let her look upon such «a 
library as an ideal place in which to gain ex 


perience and prepare to go up higher, and 


realize that a small salary in a small place is 
more than equivalent to an average salary in 
a large place — and the problem is solved 
The contention of librarians 
school-trained assistants should go into li 
braries and work for nothing is unreasonable 
for in most schools they can and do have 
practical work, and their services are valuable 
-certainly more val 


some that 


from the very beginring - 
uable than those of the average 
with whom they would thus be put on a par 
Nor can we have much sympathy with the 
board of the large library whose recognitioa 
of service ranges from the wages paid to 
cash-girls in stores, through a gradual advance 
of $25 per year, up to the salary of the pri 
mary or intermediate grade teacher, when it 
expects to secure for this the selected student 
of the schools. Where a library appropriatio 
is sufficient for good salaries and its ideals 
only are low, the case is entirely different 
from that 2f the small library whose idea's 
and aims are high and whose appropriation 
In the latter case 


apprentice 


alone is necessarily small 
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the missionaiy spirit on the part of the stu- 
dent who accepts the small salary is an ad- 
mirable thing —in the former case it would 
no longer be missionary spirit. 

I cannot close this chapter on the dangers 
the schools have to meet without calling atten- 
tion to a fallacy which seems to have taken 
root in some quarters, owing to constant rep- 
etition and a tendency we all have in some de- 
gree to accept what sounds like a truism with 
out investigation. There has been a fashion 
of setting school training and certain per- 
sonal qualities over against each other, as if 
they were antagonistic, and could not possibly 
exist in the same budget of qualifications. 
“School training is all very well,” one hears 
said, “but common sense and sympathy are 
better.” So they are, but why not have all? 
It is quite possible. It is the object of the 
schools to select tnose people from among 
their many applicants who seem to have the 
best personal characteristics; and throughout 
the course the student is constantly estimated 
with these very things in view. Entrance into 
a library school does not necessarily mean 
graduation from it. and a person distinctly 
lacking in judgment, in goo-l manners, stands 
no chance of being recommended, especially 
for work requiring just those qualifications. 

Nothing will ever take the place of person 
ality in a library —and the large library run 
by machinery can never have the influence of 
the smaller library where 2 benevolent per- 
sonality makes itself felt throughout. But ‘t 
is entirely possible-— indeed, I believe it is 
most likely to be the case —that there will 
be such a personality in all its work if the 
staff has in some measure been influenced by 
the teachings of the schools. 

A few words as to the future of library 
training. What are its tendencies at present, 
and what do they indicate? I think a close 
observer can hardly fail to see the leaning 
toward specialization in training, following 
the rapid increase in the number, size, an4 
kinds of libraries. The introduction of the 
children’s department means the necessity for 
children’s librarians, and consequently the 
preparation of a course fitting them for their 
work. The growth of large private collec- 
tions, the iendency to give or bequeath them 
to some permanent institution for safe keep- 
ing, and the tendency of large libraries to 
buy en bloc desirable collections, means larg> 
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acquisitions of works on specific subjects, re- 
quiring for their classification, cataloging 
and handling a more intelligent understanding 
of the subject than the ordinary library course 
can possibly give. For such work our large 
libraries have frequently had to call on for- 
eigners. A know'edge of cataloging alone 
does not fit one to catalog a law library, a 
medical library, a collection of music, of 
maps, prints or mss., or even of incunabula 
The subject must be got in hand first, and 
the schools can never hope to supply a de 
mand for such work until they have among 
their graduates persons who are intelligent 
in these subjects as well as catalogers. A 
case comes to mind of a library school grad- 
uate who obtained the work of indexing a 
magazine of mechanics. She knew nothing 
of mechanics, and she knew that the general 
principles of indexing were not enough for 
her. She went to a successful teacher in a 
technological school, took sucha course as he 
considered recessary to give her an under- 
standing of the terminology of the subject, 
and then began her indexing with a hope of 
success which proved to be justified. 

It is a mistake for a school to allow stu 
dents to go out with the impression that be- 
cause they have studied cataloging they can 
catalog anything. Unfortunately, libraries are 
somewhat to blame for this impression, since 
they pay equally, in many cases, for mere 
technical proficiency and for expert knowl- 
edge. The only person available who ca 
handle satisfactorily a special collection is 
certainly worth more than the one out of 
hundreds who can do the current work on 
ordinary books, no matter how well. Not 
until the value of the specialist, the expert, 
is suitably recognized pecuniarily will our 
students, to any great extent, prepare them- 
selves for special work. Those students 
who, in spite of the failure of the work to 
provide special emoluments, do a_ second 
year’s work for the acquirement of greater 
insight into the scholarly side of librarian- 
ship, are invariably glad to have done it, 
but it is difficult to convince of this before- 
hand the first-year student who feels impelled, 
for one reason or another, to get to work 
There are other lines in which the schools 
may find it necessa-y to specialize some day 
College settlements now have libraries, and 
the would-be librarians of these should pur- 
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sue a course including in part the training 
for work with children and in part the study 
of sociology. The normal schools are awak 
ing to the necessity of training teachers in the 
use of libraries. For the normal school li 
brarian a course including the study of school 
curricula, of the history of education, etc., is 
desirable; while a course especially fitting 
the student to organize livraries and traia 
local staffs is really urgently needed. A spe- 
cialist in our own and foreign state docu- 
ments would probably find a large field awai* 
ing her, for instance, if she went about to li- 
braries, putting their documents in order and 
showing them how to handle future additions. 

When libraries become themselves  suffi- 
ciently conscious of their special needs and suf- 
ficiently appreciative of those who supply 
them, it will be comparatively easy to keep 
students two years, and even three, for prep 
aration; though I doubt if there is any one 
school or library which, unaided by co-opera- 
tion with other institutions, could give the 
whole of the necessary preparation. Judg 
ing from our own experience, however, such 
aid and co-operation would be easy to obtain, 
given the proper source at hand, for the great 


LIBRARY 


At the sixth conference of the American 
Library Association, held in Buffalo in 1883, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, That efficiency in library administration 
can best be obtained through the applications of the 
cardinal principles of an enlightened civil service, viz.: 
the absolute exclusion of all political and personal 
influence; appointment for definitely ascertained fit- 
ness; promotion for merit; and retention during good 
behavior; and 

“Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, 
in large public libraries, subordinate employees 
should, so far as possible, be selected by competitive 
examination, followed by a probationary term.” 

Ten years after the passage of this resolu 
tion, at the Chicago World’s Fair meeting, 
Mr. Hill reported that of 229 libraries com 
municated with on this subject, only 17 made 
appointments on the result of written ex 
aminations, although “the consensus at the 
Chicago meeting decidedly favored such ex 
aminations.” Since then the practice has 
been much more widely adopted — often 
in connection with a term of apprentice ser- 
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EXAMINATIONS AND 


reference and college libraries naturally sym- 
pathize with any attempt to raise the standard 
of library work and bring it within the schol- 
arly atmosphere. it is my hope that some day 
our leading universities may have chairs of li- 
brarianship, with courses similar to, though 
perhaps more extended than, that given by Dr. 
Dziatzko at Géttingen, and that the mature 


college student may be able to elect college 
work that will combine naturally with these 
courses. 

We cannot afford to lose scholarship 
from our libraries in our care for technique, 
for executive ability, for personality. Let 
us not be “content with our middlingness,” 
to use George Eliot’s phrase, let us rid our 
selves of the reproach that we are merely 
quick of perception and practical, but not 
thorough and not appreciative of depth, and 
that we do not look beyond the present mo 
ment. Even if one did not know that there 
are many librarians who sympathize with this 
aspiration, cne would still pe willing to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, if only so this 
further ideal might be kept in view, in addi- 
tion to those we already hold of practical use- 
fulness and technical perfection 


METHODS OF APPOINTMENT 


vice — especially in the more recently estab 
lished libraries. 

As an indication of the character of infor- 
mation and equipment required of library as 
sistants, of special irterest in connection with 
Miss Plummer’s paper on the professional 
training of librarians, there are here sub- 
mitted a selection of examination papers pre 
pared and used by representative libraries 
together with brief statements of method 
from other libraries, in which written or com 
petitive examinations have never been adopted 

The examinations conducted by the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Public Library are elaborate, 
and form a part of the routine of the training 
class, long a successful feature of that libra 
ry’s administration. The training class was 
organized in 1891, when it was decided “Tht 
previous to being given paid employment all 
applicants be required to take a course of train 
ing in this library,” this training including 
four hours of daily library service, without 
salary, for six months. It was later provided 
that “the work of the training class shall here- 
after be confined to the preparation of young 
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women for service as attendants in this li- 
brary.” Entrance to the training class is by 
written examination, supplemented by an oral 
examination conducted by a committee of the 
board, “designed to supplement the written, 
on those points which no written examination 
can possibly reveal — that is, personal appear- 
ance, general manner, alertness, etc.” The 
entrance examination ‘prepared for the 13th 
training class, held Oct. 15, 1900, is as follows: 

I. Name ten books which you have read during the 
past year, giving a brief opinion of three. 

II. Locate by country and briefly characterize the 
following: Milton, Dante, Tolstoi, Hugo, Cicero, 
sy Socrates, Confucius, Goethe, Ruskin 

Il. In what works do the following characters 
appear? Maggie Tulliver, Rudolf Rassendyll, Shy- 
lock, Becky Sharp, Jeanie Deans, Jean Valjean, 
Betsy Trotwood, Simon Legree, Gabriel Lajeunesse, 
and Jo March. 

'V. Name three scientists of note, five musical 
composers, and five painters 

i Name five magazines with which you are fa- 
miliar, briefly statimm the character of each. Name 
five daily newspapers. 

VI. State briefly the meaning or the effect of the 
following events Battle of Hastings; Edict of 
Nantes; Battle of Waterloo; Battle of Manila. 

VII. When was California admitted as a state? 
Name the Governor of the state, the U. S. Senators, 
and the Congressman from this district. 

VIII. What is the Board of Freeholders, and 
what the character of the work they are engaged upon? 

IX. What elections occur this fall? Name the 
principal candidates, the office for which they stand, 
and the party to which they belong. 

X. Name some of the most notable inventions and 
scientific discoveries of the past fifty years. 

Commenting on this, Miss Jones says: “The 
written examination 1s a new departure in 
the training class work, the preceding 12 
classes having been admitted on the oral alone, 
To me it was a significant fact that the six 
who presente the best written examination 
excelled in the oral, but this might not be 
true at another time. Of course this exam- 
ination does not admit to the library, and the 
examinations which are passed at the close 
of the six months’ term would really be con- 
sidered as pre-requisite to admission to service 
in the librarv.” These later and more tech- 
nical examinations cover the various divisions 
of library work. Those prepared for the r2th 
class (1899) were in part as follows: 

GENERAL LIBRARY METHODS: : 

Describe the accession book. State its purpose in 
the library 

What are the various functions of a shelf list? 

How are pamphlets cared for in this library? 

What items are of importance in checking the 
magazines and newspapers? 

What is a tight-back book? Define a signature. 

What are the respective merits of records on sheets 
and on cards in the various departments of the li- 
brary? 

Name three periodicals which you would recom- 
mend to a person seeking a technical knowledge of 
library methods, stating for what you would recom- 
mend each 

Aside from periodicals, name four works of value 
to the same person. 

Give an outline of the library law in California, 
stating any modifications of it relating to Los Angeles. 

What statistics are kept in this library and what 
is their value? 

What is fixed location and its opposite? Name the 
advantages of eac 

Garvanza_ has a subscription library of some 300 
volumes The authorities ask that this library ac- 


cept these books and in return maintain a delivery 
Station in that part of the city. Give reasons for ac- 
cepting and for rejecting the proposition. 

Suggest wherein the course of study of the Train- 
ing Class may be improved. 

Nhat means could be employed to raise the grade 
of reading in this library? 

GENERAL LIBRARY TOPICS: 

Give briefly the development of a written language. 

State briefly the successive stages from the early 
written language to a book of to-day 

Describe at length any one important stage. 

What records of books published in America have 
we in this library? 

Trace briefly the development of the free public 
library movement. 

Name six of the largest libraries in the world. 

Name five prominent American librarians, men 
tioning the library with which each is connected. 

ame two histories of painting. 

Name two histories of architecture. 

Name two books on birds. 

Name two musical works. 

Where among the public documents would you look 
for an article on nut culture? On secondary educa 
tion? On salmon fisheries? On Indian blankets? 
On Yellowstone Park? 

Give a brief history of the Los Angeles Public Li 


brary. 
Problem: A reader wishes a half dozen articles 
covering the subject The English-Russian Bound 


ary Dispute. State the reasons which would guide 
you in deciding upon articles found in the following 
periodicals: 
Quarterly Review. 
Saturday Review. 
Spectator 
American Law Review. 
Harper's Monthly. 
Review of Rez Ss 
American M< nthly 
New Review. 
London Geographical Journal. 
10. Littell’s Living Age. 
11. Political Scicnce Quarterly. 
12. North American Review (a symposium.) 
13. Century. 
Plan of the Los Angeles Library. 


CATALOGING: 
1. What distinguishes the main entry of a book 
from all other entries? 
2. When is an author’s full name used? When 
abbreviated, and how? 
3. What cards are made for an autobiography 
For fictien? 
4. What is the rule for pseudonymeus books? 
5. What is the rule for anonymous books? 
6. What is the differe nee between a “see” refer 
ence and a “see also’’? 
7. Name ten works of reference useful to a cata 
loger and state why in each case. 
8. How would you explain to a person, who had 
never seen ene, the vse of our card catalog? 
9. Name and locate the various catalogs, card, 
printed, and manuscript, in this library 
10. Give subject headings to the following, with 
references in full 
Whitney. Lanqvage and the study of language 
Northrup, Camps and tramps in the Adirondacks 
Maclaren. System of physical education 
Howells. Italian journeys. 
Putnam. Caildren’s life of Lincoln. 
Baird. His: wy of North American birds 
tr. Catalogue in full: 
Irving. Granada. 
Public library handbook. 
and one of the following: 
Stebbing. Peterbcrough; 
Temple. Laurence; 
Hcoper. Wellington. 
CLASSIFICATION (3 hours.) 
Answer questions 1-4 without helps, and hand ta 
your paper before answering the questions following 
1. Give the name of the rst, of the 2d, and of the 
ad figure of the class number 
2. On what plan is literature divided? Illustrate 
by a specific number, telling what each figure means 
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3. On what plan 1s biography divided? Illustrate 
by a specific number, telling what each figure means. 

4. The number of the history of Paris is 944.36. 
What is the number for the description of Paris? 

Answer the following questions by the help of the 
Decimal classification. 

5. Give class number for history of slavery in 
Russia. 

6. Legislative manuals of France. 

7. A Polish grammar 

8 An American dictionary 

o. History of the Franco-German war. 

10. Collected works of James Russell Lowell. 

11. Poems of James Russell Lowell 

12. Essays of James Russell Lowell. 

12. Life of a Russian traveller. 

14. Of a French lawyer 

is. Of a Queen of Holland. 

16. Of a philologist 

17. A life of James Freeman Clarke 

18. Bibliography of chess 

19. A bibliography of Darwin. 

20. A bibliography of Shakespeare. 

21. Map of Oceanica 

22. A work on methods of writing history. 

23. Mrs. Harrison's ““Anglomaniacs.”’ 

24. The flora of Albany County, N. Y. 
2s. What class of books belong in 220.91? 

26. In 920.073? 

Give the distinction between the following class 
numbers: 

27. 656, 385, 625. 

28. 390, and 913 to 919. 

29 to 34. Classify six books to be assigned. 


At the San Francisco Free Public Library 
regulations adopted in 1895 provide that all 
appointments to the staff shall be made from 
an eligible list, names for such list being se- 
cured through examinations of applicants 
“held under the supervision of an examining 
committee composed of members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and the 
librarian.” The list of questions asked at the 
last examination is submitted by Mr. Clark, 
who adds: “In addition to the questions 
herewith the applicants were asked to write 
an essay of not less than 300 words on one of 
the following topics: 

1. Longfellow 

2. Slavery in the United States. 

3. The war in South Africa. 

“For the purpose of ranking the candidates 
the Examining Committee apportioned the 
credits as follows: 


Literature............300 

Probationary service. . . 250 

History. .... 

Composition..... ..... 100 ) 

Spelling....... for these 


1000 
“Literature is the first examination held, 
and all who do not pass satisfactorily are ex- 
cused from the remaining examinations.” 


LITERATURE EXAMINATION, SAN Franctsco Pustic Lt- 
BRARY. 
I. Give the names of the authors of the following 
works: 

1. Anatomy of melancholy; 2. Curiosities of 
literature; 3. Adventures of Telemachus; 4. Sor- 
rows of Werther; 5s. Areopagitica; 6. Murder 
considered as one of the fine arts; 7. Sartor 
resartus; 8. Stones of Venice; 9. Two years be- 
fore the mast; 10. Bab ballads; 11. Paul and 
Virginia; 12. Ingoldsby legends; 13. Religio 
medici; 14. The Decameron 

II. Give the names of the authors who wrote under 


the following pseudoryms, with the title of some 
work written by each 
1. Owen Meredith 2. Ik Marvel; 3. Barr 
Cornwall; 4. Charles Egbert Craddock; 5. Died- 
rich Knickerbocker 6. Pisistratus Caxton; 7. 


George Tohn Phoenix; o. Christopher 
North; 10. Currer Bell; 1 Father Prout; 12 
Artemus Ward; 13. Mark Twain; 14. Gail Ham- 
ilton 
Ill. Give the names of the authors of the follow 
ing novels 
1. Castle of Otranto; 2. Lavengt 3. Marble 
faun; 4. White lies; 5. Cranford; 6. Vathek; 7 
East Lynne; 8. Epicurean; 9. John Brent; 10 
Frankenstein; 11. Villette; Uncle Tom's 
cabin: 13. Vivian Grey; 14. Clarissa Harlowe; 


15. Eugene Aram 
IV. Give the names of the authors of the follow 
ing poems 

1. Vision of Sir Launfal; Kubla Khan; 3. 
One hoss shay; 4. Burial of Sir John Moore; 
s. Bonnie Dundee; 6. Allan Percy; 7. Sheridan's 
ride; 8. Cotter’s Saturday night; 9. Ivry; 10 
Destruction of Sennacherib; 11. Abou Ben Ad 
hem; 12. Annabel Lee; 13. How they brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix; 14 Battle 
hymn of the republic; 15. Casabianca 

V. Of what epoch or country have the following 
authors written a history’ 

1. Milman; 2. Hildreth; 3. Mommsen; 4. Mot- 
ley; 5. Lingard; 6. Niebuhr; 7. Gibbon; 8 
John Fiske; 9. Harriet Martineau; 10 Justin 
McCarthy; 11. Francis Parkman; 12. John Tos 
ter Kirk 

VI. Name the works and authors in which the fol 
lowing characters are found, and some trait peculiar 
to each character 

1. Falstaff; 2. Bob Acres; 3. Mrs. Grundy; 4. 
Captain Costigan; § Ithuriel; 6. Oily Gammon; 
7. Pecksniff; 8 Di Vernon; 9 Mrs. Caudle; 10. 
Scrooge; 11. Sir Artegal; 12. Flora. McFlimsey; 
13. Dr. Primrose; 14. Charles Surface; 15- 
Squire Western 

VIL. What historical event is referred to in the 
following works? 

1. Marmion; 2. Evangeline; 3. Tale of two 
cities; 4. Kenilworth; 5. Barnaby Rudge 

VILL. t. In whose reign did Pepys write his Diary? 

2. In what form was it originally written? 
3. What other person has left a diary cover 
ing the same period? 
4. Name five writers of French drama 
s. Name two English translations of Dante. 
GEOGRAPHY 

1. Mention some advantages to commerce that a 
ship canal across Nicaragua would bring about 

>. Describe Admiral Dewey's course from Manila 
to New York, naming the different bodies of water 
through which he sailed 

3. Name two great wheat producing countries. 
Name two great iron producing countries Name one 
American industry of which California has a mon 
opoly 

4. Locate briefly the most elevated region of ea¢ h 
of the Grand Divisions and name two large rivers 
that have their sources in each of these regions 

«. Locate Liverpool, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Col 
ogne, Lyons, Malaga, Triest, Hamburg, Odesea, 
Oporto. (Just. give the country of each.) 

6. Locate Smyrna Aden, Teheran, Bangkok, 
Cavite 

+. Alexandria, Magdala, Pretoria, Bloomfontetn, 
Ladysmith 

8. Bogota, Lima, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires and 
Cayenne 

9. What sections of the United States are most 
noted for the production and ecxport of wheat? 

10. Name five states noted for cotton; two for 
petroleum; three for tobacco; three for lumber; 
two for iron; three for cattle raising; two for manu 
factures 

11. Give the boundaries of the Zones and state 
distances in degrees from the Equator iow many 
statute miles in one of these degrees? 

12. What causes an eclipse of the sun? Of the 
moon? 

13. What are the causes of the ocean currents? 
Of tides? Of differences in annual average tem 
perature? 
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Hrstory: 

1. Name three voyagers who explored portions of 
the coast of California prior to 1650. 

2. Give a brief account of the discovery of San 
Francisco Bay. 

3. What was the “bear flag’ revolt? 

4. What is the “Consolidation Act’’? 

5. What territory has been acquired or annexed 
by the United States since the declaration of war 
with Spain? 

6. What were the “Kentucky resolutions”? When 
were they passed? 

7. Name the sovereigns or rulers of England in 
chronological order from 1066 a.p. to the present. 

8. What is the Domesday Book? 

9. What were the “Wars of the Roses’? In whose 
reign did they begin? 

10. State briefly the causes of the French revolu- 
tion. Who was the sovereign of France at the time 
of its outbreak? 

11. Give a brief account of the events culminating 
in the battle of Omdurman? 

12. What countries constitute the “triple alli- 
ance’? For what object was it formed? 

13. What was the “Edict of Milan’? By whom 
was it promulgated’ 

14. By whom was fought the battle of Chaeronea? 
What was the effect upon the defeated nation? 

15. When did they flourish and with the his- 
tories of what countries are the following respec- 
tively associated: Constantine the Great; Wallenstein; 
Richelieu; Cavour; Junipero Serra. 

Aeritumetic (all answers must show the entire work): 

1. [Dictated.] 

2. How many yards of silk can be bought for 
$100 at $1.62% per yard? 

3. What will it cost to lay linoleum in a library 
room 27 ft. by 60 ft. at 85 cents per square yard? 

4. The meter is 39.3708 inches in length and the 
yard 36 inches. If a merchant import 200 meters 
of silk at a total cost of $300, what will he gain by 
selling it at $1.so per yard? 

s. The diameter of a circle is estimated to be jJ; 
of its circumference and also, more accurately, ii 
of it. Which of these fractions is the greater? Ex 
press their difference decimally. 

6. Two boys become partners in selling newspapers. 
One invests $2 and the other $1.50. When they 
have made a profit of $5.60, they decide to dis- 
solve partnership and divide the gain in proportion 
to their investments. How much does each get? 
7. Which is the better investment, to purchase 
stock that pays 5 per cent. at 120, or stock at 80 
that pays 3 per cent.? Give full explanation. 

8. The average number of visitors daily in three 
branch libraries is 70, 80 and 90 respectively; if 
3600 books be divided among these branches in pro- 
portion to these averages, how many will each re- 
ceive? 

9. (a) What per cent. of 50 Ibs. is 5 Ibs. 4 ozs.? 

(b) One half a stock of goods was sold for § 

of the value of the whole stock. What was 
the gain per cent. thereon? 

10. If one steamer start at noon and sail at the 
rate of 10% miles an hour and another start from 
the same place at half-past one, and sail in the same 
direction, at the rate of 12 miles per hour; at 
what hour will the latter overtake the former? 

11. If I lend $1000 to A at 8 per cent. per an- 
num, simple interest, and $1000 to B at 6 per cent. 
per annum, compound interest, payable half-yearly; 
what amount will cach owe me at the end of two 
years? 

12. Work the following in the shortest way you 
know: 

(a.) Find interest on $743.60 for 8 months at 
1™% per cent. per month. 

(b.) Find the percentage of gain a newsboy 
makes when he buys papers at the rate of 2 for 5 
cents and sells them at the rate of 3 for 10 cents. 

(c.) Find cost of 224 articles at $1.75 each 

(d.) Find cost of 8 pairs of gloves at $13.55 
per dozen 

(c.) Find cost of 64 yds. of cloth at 37% cents 
per yard 

(f.) A pound avoirdupois weighs 7000 grains 
and a pound troy 5760 grains Vhat decimal is 
the latter of the former? 
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Regarding the appointments at the St. Louis 
Public Library Mr, Crunden says: 

“The examinations for appointment to the 

sition of apprentice in the St. Louis Public 

ibrary include papers on general historv, 
general literature — particularly English and 
American — and general information, together 
with easy translations from Latin, French and 
German, or in two of these and some other 
language which may be taken in lieu of one 
of them. In a few instances Greek has been 
taken, and in one or two Spanish. The ex- 
amination presupposes a first-class high school 
education. High school graduates more often 
fail than succeed; and two college graduates 
have failed to make a satisfactory percentage, 
having been distanced by applicants who have 
been only graduates of the high school. The 
examination is always competitive. 

“The standard is about the same as that 
which existed for entrance to the Albany Li- 
brary School six or eight years ago. Some of 
the school’s entrance examinations at that 
time were used by us with very little change. 
Of late years, however, the Albany examina- 
tions have been too severe. The examination 
generally occupies a day and a half, the his- 
tory and literature taking ihe greater part of 
the first day, and the paper on general infor- 
mation and languages being completed the 
second morning. With scarcely any excep- 
tions appointments have been made in accord- 
ance with the percentages made in the ex- 
aminations: but personal qualities — health, 
appearance and manners — are taken into con- 
sideration, and might easily outweigh advan- 
tages in percentage. Applications are con- 
sidered only from persons between the ages 
of 17 and 25. 

“The other grade to which appointments 
are made is that of messenger or page. This 
is open to boys from 12 to 17. The examina- 
tion is such as a graduate of a grammar 
school, who has done some good reading. 
may be expected to pass. Most of the appli- 
cants come from the public schools, and are 
between the ages of 13 and 15. By passing 
subsequent examinations these boys may pro- 
gress to higher grades. Boys of 16, who have 
come from the grammar schools and been 
two years in the library, have, on two occa- 
sions, taken the higher examination for ap- 
prentices and averaged more than Io per cent. 
above the average of the high school grad- 
uates who took the same examination.” 

For the Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library 
Miss E. G. Browning submits the following 
report: “Applicants must be between the ages 
of 20 and 30 years, unmarried, and residents 
of the city of Indianapolis. A personal appli- 
cation must be made to the librarian, and if 
the applicant is found to be a suitable person, 
her written application is filed. When a ne- 
cessity for new substitutes arises, postals are 
sent to all those whose applications have been 
filed. These persons take an examination in 
general literature, and they must have had a 
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high school education, or its equivalent, in 
order to pass this. All those who pass above 
78 per cent. are placed on the substitute list, 
and are trained, three at a time; those passing 
highest are considered first. This weeds out 
from our list of applicants those who are de- 
ficient in education, or who are too nervous 
to be relied upon in an emergency 

“The present law gives the librarian of this 
library the sole power to appoint or discharge 
the attendants, and this first step, the ex- 
amination, is the one I have adopted in order 
that the board and its officers shall be relieved 
of the constant attempt to bring influence to 
bear upon the making of appointments in the 
public library. 

“While the substitute is taking her training 
she understands that she is not a member of 
the force. and is likely to be dropped at any 
time if she is found to be unsuitable in any 
way. Before she begins her training she must 
bring a certificate from one of two well-known 
physicians here — women, members of the reg- 
ular and homeeopathic schools. This examina- 
tion is a very rigid one. While she is taking her 
training she is under constant surveillance in 
order to determine whether she is accurate, 
good tempered and pleasant mannered with 
the patrons and with her fellow-workers. If 
not. or if she shows a disposition to shirk her 
fair share of work, or if she develops traits 
that seem to show her to be undesirable, 
these deficiencies are pointed out to her and 
she is given a good chance to break herself of 
what may lead to forming very bad _ habits. 
If after repeated warnings she fails to change 
her ways she is dropped, and another substi- 
tute is taken on. Otherwise, when a vacancy 
occurs she gets a regular appointment. We 
have held these examinations for six years, 
and have had three of them. I would not 
change this method for any other, as long as 
it brings about such satisfactory results.” 
Pusirc Lisrary, EXAMINATION Ques- 

TIONS: 

1 

Write a business letter 
of the Indianapolis Public Library, 
place in the library, stating: 

(a) What educational advantages you have had. 

(b) What occupation you have followed. 

(c) Whether you_are conversant with any otner 

language than English. 

(d) What you consider 

for a library attendant 

(e) Give date of your birth and sign 

and place of residence 


What do you consider the scope and purpose of a 
public library? 


addressed to the librarian 
applying for a 


necessary qualifications 


full name 


3. 
and titles of books in which the 
as characters: Jean Valjean; Becky 
Shylock; Meg Merrilies. 
4. 

Name ten leading magazines and state their general 
character. 


Name authors 
following appear 
Sharp; Rip Van Winkle; 


Name one work of each of the following authors: 
Charles Kingsley; Charles Lamb; Thomas Carlyle; 
Goethe: Chaucer; John Fiske; Robert Browning; 
Wordsworth; Tennyson; Milton 
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Write a short criticism of some book you have 
read not fiction 
7 
Name five women auth with the title of one 
work of ea h 
8 
Give the real names of the following: George Ehot; 
George Sand; Diedrich Knickerbocker; Owen Mere 


ditn; Uncle Remus; Charles Egbert Craddock; Chris- 
topher North; Boz; Miss Mulock 


9 


Name five scientists and five historians 


10 
French, 


Name five celebrated writers a German 


Russian, Scandinavian, and Italian 


At the Cleveland (O.) Public Library ap- 
y ap 


plicants for positions are required to fill out 
a detailed blank, which, in addition to the 
usual demands as te age, condition, nation 


ality, education, etc., includes such questions 
as: “How long have you resided in Cleve 


land?” “Do you live with your parents’ 
“If not, state reasons.” “How many situa 
tions have you filled during the past 18 


months, and in what capacity did you serve?” 
“What language or languages have beea 
spoken in your home?” “Would you accept 
an appointment for one year as a substitute, 
to work whenever your services were needed, 
at a compensation of 12% cents per hour?” 
A “circular of information” is issued with the 
application blanks, which full details 
regarding the requirements and conditions of 
the library service 


gives 


Creveranp Lisrary EXAMINATION QUES 

rons: History AND GENERAL INFORMATION (3 

hours.) 

Answer questions 1-2 and eight of the others. If 
more than eight of the others are answered, only 
the first eight will be considered 

1-2. Write about a page on one of the following 


subjects: expansion, initiative and referendum, silver 
question, municipal owrership, woman suffrage, Ger 
man in the public schools 


3. Mention the principal colonies of the British 
empire. 

4. Mention some of the leading causes that brought 
about our late Civil War, and show some of the 


results of the struggle 

5. Characterize briefly, giving country, century, and 
for what noted, ten of the following: Galileo, Tames 
Anthony Froude, Phillips Brooks, Robespierre, F. 
Honkinson Smith, John Hay, Albrecht Durer, Pére 
Marquette, Marco Bozzaris, Demosthenes, John Knox, 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

6. Name one English and two American weeklies 


treating of public questions; one English and one 
American critical review; a prominent journal de 
voted to art; sport; religion; science; household 
a 
afiairs 


7. Give a brief outline of the colonial history of 


Massachusetts, New York or Virginia. 

8. Name two men who have been Secretary of 
State: two who have been governor of Ohio; two 
who have been Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives. 

9. Tell briefly (about two or three lines) what is 


suggested by the following: French academy, Cripple 


Creek, Tai Mahal, Brook farm, Ides of March, Um 
versity extension, Lion of Lucerne, Chevy Chase, 
Society for Psychical Research, Reign of law 
10. Mention five famous pictures, giving artist of 
each. 
11, Who discovered 
Circulation of the blood 
That the earth moves around the n 
Law of gravitation 
Motive power of steam 


the lever 


Principle of 
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12. Write five or ten lines on each of two of the 
fullowing: Julius Cawsar, the Crusades, the Thirty 
years war, settlement of California. 

13. Give approximately the period oprened by each 
ot the following histcrians of the United States: 
Bancroft, Hildreth, McMaster, Rhodes, Henry 
Adams. 

GENERAL LITERATURE (3 hours.) 

Answer ten questions. If more than ten questions 
are answered, only the first ten of these answers 
will be considered 

1. Mention one writer and one book on each of 
the following subjects: education, fine arts, re- 
ligion, travel, sociology, science. 

2. Name a good work (by author and title) treat- 
ing of political economy, the discovery of America, 
the French revolution, ‘English literature, the his 
tory of Greece. 

3. What do you consider the best English en- 
cyclopedia? The best one pubiished in America? 
Compare the two in a general way. 

4. Name the standard dictionaries in the English 
language, and mention in what particular each one 
is especially strong 

5. On what vecial subject have the following 
authors written: "Tapert Seton-Thompson, Richard T. 
Ely, Charles Darwin, Mary Baker Eddy, Dr. Nansen, 
Friedrich Froebel, John Burroughs, Dean Farrar, J. 

Motley, Aristotle. 

6. Mention three of your favorite authors, giving 
reasons for your preference. 

7. Mention as many works as you can of Milton, 
Goldsmith, Carlyle, Tolstoi, Hugo, Lowell, Irving, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne, Robert Browning. 

8. Name five novelists writing in English, whom 
you would regard as in the first rank, giving briefly 
a characteristic of each, and name one or more of the 
best books of each. 

e. Name two Greek dramatists, a Roman historian, 
a Roman epic poet, a Roman lyric poet. 

10. Name three great German writers who flour- 
ished during the latter half of the 18th and early 
part of the roth centuries. 

11. Name an historical poem, giving the country 
and events illustrated and the author’s name; a m 
of travel, giving author and country written dee 
a noted sonnet; a well-known ballad. 

12. Give the authors of the following: Stones of 
Venice, Conduct of life, Anatomy of melancholy, 
Sartor resartus, Water babies, Wealth of nations, 
Gates ajar, Doll’s house, Sentimental journey, Mar- 
garet Ogilvy 

13. Name the authors of the following: Janice 
Meredith, Richard Carvel, To have and to hold, 
The reign of law, David Harum, Robert Elsmere, 
The Honorable Peter Stirling, A gentleman of 
France, The Prisoner of Zenda, The master. 

From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary are received the following examination 
papers prepared for applicants for the posi- 
tion of library apprentice: 

LITERATURE: 

1. Name ten books that are authority on some 
subject in which you are especially interested. In- 
dicate the particular value a each book. 

2. Give an estimate of any author of whom you 
have made a special study. Indicate also the ex- 
tent and line of that study. 

3. Name two well-kncwn works by each of the 
following authors: James Bryce, Immanuel Kant, 
Henry Thoreau, Jane Austen, Thomas Hughes, 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, W. E. H. Lecky, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, John 

‘iske 

4. Explain what is meant by the renaissance, es 
pecially in relation to literature. 

s. Write a criticism (about one page) on one of 
the fcllowing: Victor Hugo, Heinrich Heine, Ibsen, 
Tolstoi 

6. Mention a distinguished English or American 
author who was promirent in public life. Discuss 
the relation of his public to his literary work. 

7. Group by century and arrange in proper chrono- 
logical pon a the following: Charles Kingsley, Henry 
Fielding, John Gower, William Cowper, Maria Edge- 
worth, $c Bysshe Shelley, Sir Philip Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Sir Richard 
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Steele, Leigh Hunt, Christopher Marlowe, Jolin 
Dryden, Matthew Arnold, Tobias Smollett. Colley 
Cibber, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Thomas Gray, David 
Garrick, John Bunyan 

8. Describe the transcendental movement in New 
England, especially in its relation to American lit 
erature 

9. Give an outline of the history of English poet.y 
such as would be useful for chapter heads in a 
work on that subject, giving names of chief writer 
in each period. 

ScIENCcE: 

1. What is the province of chemistry? of phy 
sics? of metaphysics? 

Define briefly the following scientific terms 
fauna, crustacea, strata, molecule, evolution 

3. Mention and describe five deciduous and five 
evergreen trees. 

4. In_ what fields have the following men gained 
fame: Max Muller, Pasteur, Cuvier, Linnaeus, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, W. D. Whitney, Volta, Fara 
day, Asa Gray, Lamarck, Goethe (in science), 
Agassiz. 

s. To what branches of science do the following 
phrases belong: the unearned increment, the sur 
vival of the fittest, the correlation and conservation 
of forces? What do the phrases mean? 

History: 

1. In the case of the battle of Marathon, describe 
the cause at stake, the nations taking part, and the 
personages on both sides who were prominent 

2. Give some account of Marcus Aurelius. 

3. Compare Charlemagne and Napoleon as _ mili- 
tary leaders and civil organizers. 

4. Show the results of the crusades on European 
Describe the model parliament of 1295, and 
ante the main points in the development of the 
House of Commons from that time to the present 

6. Explain the objects of the counter salocmeah yn, 
and show how far they were the same as the objects 
of the Protestant revolution. 

7. Compare the part taken by Spain in the dis 
covery and settlement of America with the part taken 
by France and that taken by England. 

8. What were the theories of England in the 18th 
century in regard to colenial government? How far 
did these theories justify the colonists in separating 
from England? How has England modified her co 
lonial government during the present century? 

9. What part did the following men play in the 
history of England i: Simon de Montfort, Sir Robert 
Peel, Clive, John Hampden, Thomas Cranmer, Rich 
ard Cobden? 

ro. Illustrate from the history of France the truth 
of the following statement: “History furnishes nu- 
merous examples of fruitless attempts to impose on 
people censtitutions whose principles are not in har- 
mony with the popular political sentiment.”’——Ted 
man, 

11. Mention historical facts that prove or disprove 
the following statement: “As the British constitution 
is the most subtle organism which has proceeded 
from progressive history, so the American constitu 
tion is the most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose of man 
Wm. E. Gladstone. 

12. Compare the organization and powers of the 
American euse of Representatives with those of the 
Englisn House of Commons. 


In addition, exercises for translation are 
given in French, German and Latin, and 
knowledge of Scandinavian languages is 
tested orally and from books. 

The methods followed at the Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library are thus described by 
Mr. Utley: “The system of competitive ex- 
amination for the selection of persons for em- 
ployment as library assistants has been in 
vogue in the Detroit Public Library for 20 
years. The library is not subject to any civil 
service board. The plan was adopted inde 
pendently and the details are in the hands of 
the Committee on Administration, governed by 
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a rule which provides that ‘The selection of reg- 
ular assistants and substitutes, excepting such 
as may be required for special duties, shall be 
made from those who have submitted to and 
passed a regular examination, duly advertised 
to be held publicly. The successful passing of 
such an examination places candidates in line 
of appointment to act as substitutes or regu- 
lar assistants, but gives them no right to de- 
mand appointment, as the commission re- 
serves to itself the right of selection, irrespec- 
tive of grading developed at the examination. 
The papers submitted by candidates at the ex- 
amination shall form the basis of the recom- 
mendation made by the committee thereon, 
but the committee may also take into consider- 
ation the age, health and domestic relations 
of candidates, as well as their bearing and 
moral character.’ 

“No regular dates are set for the examina- 
tions, but they are subject to emergencies 
which may arise. When the list of eligibles 
is exhausted an examination is called, and 
notice of time and place is mailed to every 
known applicant. No preliminary ceremony 
is necessary, no blanks to be filled out, no 
endorsements required. The applicant simply 
files her name and address with the librarian 
and receives notice when the examination has 
been called. There is also newspaper an- 
nouncement, and every one who chooses to 
do so is privileged to come in and make the 
trial. Only. those who pass are required, if 
not personally known to the librarian or some 
member of the board, to furnish endorse 
ments of known citizens as to character and 
moral standing. In recent examinations there 
have been as many as 75 to 100 candidates 

“The percentage of correct answers re- 
quired for success has been, for a number of 
vears, 75. This is not fixed by rule, but is 
subject to change at any time. It will be no- 
ticed that the rule provides that the successful 
passing of an examination does not of itself 
guarantee employment. The candidate who 
ranked highest might be too young or too old 
to be thought desirable; she might have phys- 
ical defects or be very unattractive in appear- 
ance and manner; she might have a husband 
able to support her, or children which require 
a mother’s care, in which her claims 
simply would not be entertained. 

“After each examination the committee 
makes up a list of eligibles from those who 
have reached the required percentage, which 
list they recommend to the board for ap 
proval. This list, when approved, is placed ia 
the hands of the librarian, and he is given dis- 
cretion in calling the persons named therein 
into service. Usually they are likely to be 
called in the order of their standing, but 
there are sometimes good reasons for chang 
ing this order. It is well understood by can 
didates that they are given opportunity for 
library work on trial merely. Sometimes it 
is quickly seen that they are not wholly de- 
sirable for the work in every way. Such are 
quietly dropped and their places supplied 


cases 
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from the list. With so many applicants and 
so many successful in the examination we can 
afford to be decidedly critical of shortcomings. 
A thorough and satisfactory trial is given be- 
fore appointment to the permanent staff, 
which is made upon the recommendation of 
the librarian. This probationary period some- 
times extends over as long time as two years, 
depending upon vacancies in the staff or op- 
portunities for promotion. There are at pres 
ent six persons on the temporary list who 
are working either full or partial time and 
four upon the eligible list who have not yet 
been given a chance to show what they can do 
“The most recent examination was in July, 
1900. Two persons passed this examination 
with a grading of 97 per cent., and six passed 
above the required 75 per cent. The examina 
tion continued through two sessions of three 
hours each. The morning session was devoted 
to general information and history and the 
afternoon session to general literature.” The 
examination papers were as follows 


GENERAL INFORMATION, HISTORY 
1. Where in this country is the power vested 
a To regulate marriage and divorce 
b To grant street railroad franchises 
c To regulate the currency 
d To limit or extend the suffrage 
e To make treaties with foreign powers 
f To determine the constitutionality of 
passed by Congress 
¢ To appoint judges of the federal courts 
h To elect United States Senators. 
§ To grant municipal charters 
k To veto measures passed by 
latures 
what cause did the United States declare 
Mexico? Name the famous generals on 
each side. How long did the war last? What was is 
result? In what respect did this country chiefly 
profit by it? 

3. Give some account of the present troubles in 
China. Who are the “Boxers’’ and what are they 
trying to do? What are civilized nations doing for 
the protection of their citizens resident in China? 

4. Write 20 to 25 lines on the history of the nine 
teenth century in one of the following countries 

France 
Italy 
Germany. 

5. Describe the 
the following countries, 
chief products, educational, 
tions: 

Russia 
Spain 
Switzerland. 

6. Describe some famous building 
or read about, considering style of 
noting its historical associations 

7. Name buildings of architectural and historic in 
terest in London, Paris, Rome, Venice, Boston 
GENERAL LITERATURE 

8. Mention two great English writers of 
tury, exclusive of novelists and dramatists; 
man, one French, one Scandinavian 

9. Mention the books which you have read of five 
of the following authcrs, and give your opinion of 
the authors and their work: 

Rudyard Kipling 

Bret Harte 

E. G. Bulwer-Lytton 

Hall Caine 

William Dean 

Capt. Charles 

George Ebers 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

to. Mention five important 

the present century, and some of th 
of each 

11. Name five of the best known American authors, 


a law 


State legis 
2. For 
war against 


to-day in one of 
government, 
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national life of 
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social, religious 


you have seen 
architecture and 
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with some of their works, and describe the field of 
literature in which each succeeded best. 

12. Give the works and authors which you have 
read dealing with the French revolution, whether 
in the form of history or romance 

13. Name three of the greatest dramatic writers 
in the English language, one in French and one in 
German, with the title of at least one of the best 
known dramas of each. 

14. Name two celebrated animal painters. 

Name two English landscape painters. 

Name two French artists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Name two celebrated American artists. 

Name two Italian painters of religious sub- 
jects 

15. Name two compesers of grand opera. 

Name two great American tragedians. 
Name a great orchestral leader. 


At the Cincinnati (O.) Public Library an 
examination of persons desiring to enter the 
library service as apprentices was held in the 
summer of 1900, this being practically the 
first examination of applicants held by the li- 
brary. There were six vacancies to be filled, 
and 36 candidates entered for the examina- 
tion. “The material that offered was excel- 
lent. Most of those who passed were grad- 
uates of the University of Cincinnati, and 
graduated with honor.” In addition to ex- 
ercises in translation from French, German, 
Latin, Spanish, and Italian, the examination 
covered the following subjects: 

Il1stoRY AND GENERAL INFORMATION (QUESTIONS 1 

AND 9 AND 8 OTHERS): 

1. Write a brief account (two pages) of affairs 
in one of the following countries: China; South Af- 
rica; Philippine Islands 

» Describe the origin, growth and influence of 
Mohammedanism. 

3. Why was the Peace of Westphalia such an 1im- 
portant treaty, and what war did it end? 

4. Describe one important invention or discovery 
made during the last two years. 

5. Mention five famous composers, giving the 
name of one composition by each. 

6. Name three important events in Roman history, 
and tell what was accomplished by the Punic wars 
>. Describe the crusades and the effect they had 
on European society. 

8 Write a sketch of Charlemagne and his em- 
ire 
' 9. Give an account of the political and social con- 
dition of France in the 18th century, and tell what 
caused the French revolution. 

10. Mention five prominent colleges or universi- 
ties, giving the name of the president and the loca- 
tion of each 

11. Define the following; (a) Paleontology; (6b) 
Ethnology; (c) Physics; (d) Bibliography; 65 Bot- 
any; (f) Pedagogy; (g) Meteorology; (4) Theology; 
Zoology; ()) hathropoleay. 

12. What territory has the United States acquired 
within the last two years and how? 

13. Mention five presidents of the United States, 
giving dates and some noted event during the a 
ministration of each. 

14. Give an account of Oliver Cromwell and the 
Commenwealth in England. 

ts. Characterize briefly the following: Nikola Tes- 
la: Melancthon; Herbert Putnam; Theodore "4 
velt; John D. Rockefeller; Li Hung Chan Sir 
Walter Raleigh; John Hay; Dwight L. } ody; 
Emile Loubet. 

GENERAL LITERATURE (QUESTION I AND 9 OTHERS): 

1. Discuss briefly the English literature of the 
18th century and name the principal writers. 

Name three Greek and two Roman writers, with 
one work by each. 

3. Who wrote Faerie queene; Every man in his 
humour; American commonwealth; Daniel Deronda; 
Sartor resartus: Toilers of the sea; She stoops to 
conquer; Ordeal of Richard Feverel; Mosses from an 
old manse; Wilhelm Meister? 

4. Give a sketch of Provengal literature. 
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5. Mention five books that you would recommend 
en one of the following subjects, and give your 
reasons: United States history; English literature; 
Social science; Psychology; Political economy. 

6. Who were the Lake poets? Mention one work 
Ly each. 

7. Give the author and title of one important 
work in the literature of each of the following coun- 
tries: Norway; Russia; Persia; Italy; Spain. 

8. Name four literary, two scientific, two re 
ligious and two juvenile periodicals. 

9. What is meant by the “Storm and stress pames 

10. Write a criticism (about one page) of one of 
the following: Hamlet; ne of nog ables; Old 
curiosity shop; Ivanhoe; Evangeline; Mill on the 
Floss. 

1t. In what works do the Stowtns characters ap- 
pear: Shylock; Mrs. Poyser; Rawdon 
Crawley; Ichabod Crane; U feep; Olivia Prim. 
rose; Sinbad the sailor; Hester Prynne; Lady Teazle? 

12. Give your personal estimate of the following 
anthors: Rudyard Kipling; Horatio Alger; Martha 
Finley; Russell Mary J. Holmes; 
Frances Hodgson Burnett; E. P. Roe; Mrs. South 
worth 

13. What is an epic pcem? Name three. What is 
a lyric poem? Name two. 

14. Name two American historians, two English 
dramatists, two German poets and two French novel 
ists, and the title of one well-known work by each 
= — elsewhere on this paper. 

Name one work by each of the following 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; John Fiske; Robert Louis 
Stevenson; James M. Barrie; Eugene Field; Charles 
Dudley Warner; George William Curtis; Sir Walter 
Besant; Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Jane Austen. 

In the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ex- 
aminations are held for subordinate positions 
in the central library and branches. “If the 
examination is held for positions in the cen 
tral library, any resident of Pittsburgh is eli 
gible. For the branch examinations only 
those who live in the district served by the 
branch are eligible.” The papers submitted 
(known only by numbers) are carefully 
graded by the librarian and three or four as 
sistants, different values having previously 
been assigned to different questions, and if ' 
is proved that the candidates passing the high 
est examination have no personal disqualifi 
cations, positions are assigned in the order of 
grading. The following are the questions pre 
pared for applicants for positions in th 
Hazelwood branch of the library, May, 1900: 

a. Have you had any experience in library work? 
If so, where, how long, and in what capacity? 

b. Are you a college or high school gradi uate 
If not, what has been your school education? 

c. Do you read or speak any language except Eng 
lish? 
d. How many days have you lost from sickness 
during the past year? ; 

e. Are you near sighted, or is your eyesight de 
fective in any other respect? 

Is your hearing good? 

g. State your age and birth lace. 

1. Explain the doctrine of “state rights.” 

2. What idea do you associate with each of the 
following names? — Alexander the Great, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Luther, Marcus Aurelius, Father Damien, 
Millet, Wendell Phillips, Cromwell, Buddha, Nathan 
Hale. 

3. Mention five prominent literary men who have 
served the American government as ministers or 
ambassadors to foreign courts. 

4. What American periodical has had an unusual 
number of famous American contributors and editors? 
or some of the contributors and editors. 

What people are associated with the following’ 
-- _ Raphaelitism, Utopia, Abbotsford, Hawarden 
Castle, Vailima, the Lake District of England, Wal- 
den Pond, Thrums, Brook Farm, Concord. 

6. What and where are the following: — Acropolis, 
Louvre, Colosseum, Kremlin, Alhambra. 
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7. In your opinion 
American novelists? 
opinion. 

8. Mention the authors of the following works: 
— The compleat angler, Arabian nights’ entertain- 
ments, William Tell, Conduct of life, Biglow papers, 
Wild animals I have known, Tales of a traveller, 
Autocrat of the breakfast table, The excursion, Gil 
bias. 

9. State your opinions as to whether the works cf 
the following authors are of high or low grade as 
literature, and arrange them in the order of your 


are 
the 


preference: Stanley Weyman, “The Duchess,” Jane 
Austen, Edna Lyall, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Amelia 
FE. Barr, Charlotte Bronte, Kosa Nouchette Carey, 


Bertha M. Clay and Victor Hugo. 

10. Give authors and titles of two works of fiction, 
two of travel, and two of biography which have 
been published in the last three years. 

The Carnegie Library of Allegheny, Pa., 
also holds competitive written examinations 
for the selection of assistants. The following 
examination paper comes from that library: 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. Name one important 
following named bodies of water: 


seaport on each of the 
English Channel, 


Black Sea, Mediterranean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, 
Irish Sea. 

2. Te what powers do the following countries, 
islands or provinces belong: Australia, Java, Cape 
Colony, Cuba, India. 

3. Add the following, placing the total at the bot- 
tom: 


95,673,917,978.88 
13,705.80 
32,673,231,608 25 
9.746,910,286 16 

642,855.24 
26,195,328,2606.57 

182,873.63 
8,956,864,397-49 
9,048, 307,000.33 


4. Name five distinguished presidents of the U. §S. 
and two vice-presiderts, who afterwards became 
presidents. 

5. What noted personages oF events are suggested 
by the following names: Stratford-on-Avon, Corsica, 
Ayr, Appomattox, Balaklava 
LITERATURE: 

1. Name 
Robinson Crusoe, Odyssey, 
Paradise Lost 

2. Name twelve plays 
whether they are tr: gedies, 
plays. Which do you consider his 


following works: 


the authors of the 
Divine Comedy, 


Faust, 


and state 
historical 


of Shakespeare; 
comedies, or 
greatest play 


3. Name three impertant works of each of the 
following authors: Charles Dickens, Sir Walter Scott, 
Wm. Thackeray, George Eliot, and Nathaniel 


Hawthorne. 

4. Name author and werk suggested by the follow- 
ing names: (1) Pickwick, (2)—Sancho Panza, (3) 
—Iago, (4)—Giant Despair, (s)— Svengali 

5. Give the title of the best ten novels which you 
have read, and name a character from each 

For the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary Mr. Hill reports: “In a very few words 
I will give you our method of accepting can 
didates for library positions. All applicants 
fill out the regular blank which is furnishes 
by the library. This furnishes information as 
to the candidate’s age, residence and educa- 
tion. The blank is placed on file, and when 
the committee is ready to give an examina- 
tion word is sent to the applicant and a notice 
is inserted in the local newspapers as to the 
time and place of examination. The examina- 
tion papers are prepared by the librarian and 
approved by the committee on assistants. 
Questions are confined to literature and his- 
tory, the aim being to ascertain the general 
education of the candidate. 
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“Those who successfully reach the required 
standard, 75 per cent., serve a two ap- 
prenticeship with pay During this time they 
are under observation, and if the necessary 
requisites for a successful assistant are lack- 
ing, the applicants name 1s dropped from the 
list. It sometimes happens that « indidates 
passing the best literary examinations prove 
to be quite unfit for the ordinary duties of 4 
library assistant. The candidate then serves 
three months on trial before being assigned 
to a position on the regular staff.” 

In the Boston Public Library 
three grades of service for which examina 
tions are held. These are grade FE (salary 
$3.50 per week), in which the equivalent of a 
grammar school education is required ; grade 
C ($7.50 per week), equivalent of a high 
school education and knowledge of one foreign 
language; grade B ($11 per week), equivalent 
of college education, knowledge of at 
two foreign languages, general history and 
literature and library science Examinations 
for each grade are regarded as preliminary 
tests, to be followed by a period of probation 
ary service, upon the results of which appoint 
ments are confirmed. 

Recent examination papers 
grades noted were as follows: 


weerns 


there are 


least 


in the three 


Grave E (3 hours.) 


A book is to contain 528 pages and each page 


contains 294 words The printer charges 75 cents 
per page for type, and $1.10 for each 16 pages tor 
printing What is the cost of the ok, and how 
many words will the volume contain 

2. A man bought 1500 shares of per stock at 
$7 a share, which represented one-halt f the par 
value. Two years later he sold out at and had 
drawn two dividends of 8 per cent He much had 
he lost or gained over the cost of the shares 

3. Name the oceans, and tell how they are con 
nected in navigation 

4 here are Manila, Formosa, Samoa, St. Hel 
ena, Delagoa Bay?’ 

s. To what nations do Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Ha 
waii, Newfoundland, and Algeria belong 

6. Mention three of the largest railr is in the 
world; their length; and the extreme ints which 
they connect 

7. What was the occasion of the American Civil 
War? Of the first French Revolution ? 

& Who is the Governor of New York Who are 
the United States Senators from Massachusetts? 

9. Who is Prime Minister of England? Who are 
the rulers of Austria, Germany and Italy? 

1o. Name a famous empress, 4 living woman au 


ther, an inventor, a musician (either composer or 
performer.) 

11. For what are the following characters con 
spicuous, and in what century did each live: John 


Bunyan, Daniel Webster, Alexander Hamilton, Queen 
Elizabeth, John Paul Jones, George Ul 


12. What countries (en both sides) are now at 
war, and why? 

13. Name two recent popular books. Give an 
estimate in one paragraph, of any book which you 
have lately read, or, if you prefer, a description of 


the author 


14 What is the difference between a biography and 
an autobiography ? Name one example o eacl 
™s5 Improve if necessary the following sentence 
(in spelling, punctuation, grammar.) 
(1) Between him and me there is this differ 
ence, he sees well and I see bad 
(2) Shakespeare and Chaucer were magniix ent 
yoets: the former being the greatest ut the 
fatter was earlier 
Grave C (3 hours.) 
1. Neme an important seaport of France, Italy, 
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Germany, Russia, Spain; and three each of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

2. Draw a rough map of South Africa, and des- 
ignate the seat of the present war there, including 
important localities. 

3. Why is it important that the United States 
shall control the Nicaragua Canal? 

4. What countries have colonial systems? 
5. Mention two great trading companies of the 
t 


6. Give ten of the notable dates in American his- 
tory, and tell what they commemorate. 

7. What people settled New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Massachusetts Bay, Virginia? 

8. Name three conspicuous characters who were 
or are navigators; Generals; Statesmen; Inventors; 
Orators; Engineers; Dramatists; Organizers (as of 
railroads, corporations, or large business interests.) 

9. Name a poem or drama by each of the fol- 
lowing: Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Shelley, 
Milton, Goldsmith, Goethe, Schiller, Burns, Chaucer. 

10. What is a melodrama, high comedy, farce, bur- 
lesque, and give an instance off eah. 

11. Give an instance of a romance; a historical 
novel; a lyric poem; a general history; a “classic”; 
naming the outher in each case 

12. Who wrote “Vanity fair,” “Tam o’Shanter’s 
ride,” “Janice Meredith,”” “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Les miserables,”” Don Quixote,” ‘“‘Wilhelm Meister,” 
any history of the American Revolution, any life of 
Napoleon, any poem on a heroic or patriotic deed, 

13. A_ newspaper has a circulation of 456,000 a 
day, and is published six days in the week. It has 
one press which turns off 16,000 copies an hour and 
another which prints 22,000. How many hours a 
week will the two presses be required to run to 
print the full edition? 

14. The paper used in printing weighs 62 pounds 
to the ream (soo sheets ‘o the ream) and from one 
sheet two papers are printed. How many pounds of 
paper will be needed to print 456,000 copies? How 
many reams will be needed each month, allowing 26 
issues to the month, and % of 1 per cent. in weight 
for waste? 

15. Each paper costs % of a cent for composi- 
tion; 4 of a cent for presswork, and {| of a 
cent for delivery. Two-thirds of the edition are sold 
to newsboys for 34 cents a copy; and the rest are 
sold at 4 cents a copy. What is the profit on a 
day’s sales? 

Grave B (3 hours.) 

t. What do you hold to have been the main in- 
fluences which produced English literature of the 
Elizabethan era, and of American literature of the 
past fifty years? 

2. By whom were written the following: 

“History of the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire,” “Uncle Tom's cabin,” “Faerie queene,” 
“Antigone,” “Agamemnon,” “Pharsalia,”’ ““Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,”” “Tale of a_ tub,” 
“Conciliation with the colonies,” “Stones of Ven- 
ice,” “Jerusalem delivered,” “Quo vadis,” “Rime 
of the ancient mariner,” “Rise of the Dutch 
republic,” “Intellectual development of Europe,” 
“Social evolution?” 

3. Name two modern plays (within the last five 
years) by different authors, and comment briefly 
on their significance. 

4. Name at least one famous political debate, the 
opponents, and the subject in contention. 

5. Name some writer of celebrated love sonnets, 
of a comedy of “high life,”’ of stories of western 
life, of Scotch character sketches, of travels in the 
east. 

6. In what wars have actual hostilities taken place 
en the soil of Massachusetts? 

7. What have been the great accessions to the 
domain of the United States from 1783 to the pres- 
ent time? 

8. What countries took part in the discovery and 
settlement by Europeans of the Western Hemisphere; 
what portion was covered by each; and what is left 
of those influences at the present day? 

9. What was the cause of the war of the English 
Commonwealth, of the Seven Years’ War, of the 
Crimean War, the Mexican War, and the Peninsular 
War? Give dates. 

10. Mention at least five Ministers of State whose 
services have been important in American history. 

11. Give (with dates if possible) three leading 
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events in the history of Greece, Rome, India, Spain, 
France, Germany, England, United States. 

12. What is the Triple Alliance? What, briefly, is 
the present condition of the Eastern Question? 

13. When did the following characters flourish and 
for what were they distinguished ?: 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, Jane Austen, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, Noah Webster, General Prim, Count 
Ito. Harriet Martineau? 

14. If you were to write an essay on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, mention the five books which 
you would first consult. 

1s. Write ten lines on the proper limitation of 
works of fiction in a large public library. 

16. Into what main sub-divisions would you classi- 
fy a ccllection of bocks on Sociology? 

17. Name a serviceable work on the United States 
navy, the Arctic regicrs, Hygiene, the history of 
France, travels in Africa. 

18. Write a few lines on the invention of print- 
ing, giving dates, early presses, etc. 

19. Name ten general magazines and reviews in- 
dispensable for even a small library. 

20. Into what main divisions of learning would 
ou put books on the following topics: Single tax; 
Mound builders; Atlantis; Nicaragua Canal; Bal- 
loons; Papal infallibility; Greek epigrams; Latin 
inscriptions; Parliamentary rules; Neutrality; Chris- 
tian science; Palmistry? 

From Miss Caroline M. Hewins we have 
the following account of the methods that 
prevail in the Hartford (Ct.) Public Library. 

“The examination paper below is simple, 
and has been used for ten years, but serves its 
purpose in frightening away incapable appli- 
cants, such as girls who have dropped out of 
school early, and elderly women who are 
‘fond of reading’ and looking for ‘light con- 
genial work,’ but ‘a little above going out 
cleaning for the day.’ 

QUESTIONS FOR APPLICANTS: 

1. Have you had any experience in library work? 
If so, where? 

2. Are you a college or high school graduate? 
If not, what has your school education been? 

3. What languages have you studied? Name those 
which you read easily without a dictionary. 

4. To what extent have you pursued special studies 
or courses of reading? 

s. What has been the character and extent of your 
general reading since leaving school? 

6. Name five leadin metern historians who have 
written in English, and one work of each. 

7. Name five of your favorite novels, with their 
authors. 

8. Name five of the best historical novels and their 
authors. 

9. Name five modern travellers and a book which 
each has written. 

10. Name five good and interesting books for a 
boy from ten to fourteen years old, and five for a 
girl of the same age. 

11. Name five amusing novels or collections of 
short stories to read to an invalid 

12. Is your health good? Are your back and eyes 
strong? 

13. How many days have you been kept in the 
house by illness in the last year? 

14. Can you stand for two hours without much 


fatigue? 

ts. Are you willing to work ten hours a day® if 
necessary, give up mest of your evenings to the 
library and do your share of Sunday labor if the 


building is open on that day? 

16. What do you think that the duties of a libra- 
ry assistant are’ 

“Tf a high school graduate or a girl who has 
more than a grammar school course applies 
for a place, I usually ask her if she knows 
enough English history to tell without stop- 
ping to think whether Queen Elizabeth or 


*This means on Saturday or in an emergency, not 
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Richard 11. reigned first, or how it hap- 
pens that Queen Victoria succeeded to the 
throne. A certain amount of United States 
history is required for admission to the high 
school, and a little English history is now 
studied in connection with it, but it is pos- 
sible for a boy or girl to come from a four 
years’ high school course without knowing 
anything about Great Britain. A girl who 
had nearly all this course end two years in 
addition in a good school came to me the 
other day. I asked her the two questions in 
English history noted above, and she could 
not answer them. She had told me that she 
was fond of history, and I asked her how it 
happened that she did not know more about 
it. She replied that she enjoyed historical 
novels. I asked her to name one. She an- 
swered, ‘Richard Carvel.’ I then requested 
her to tell me who was reigning when Rich- 
ard Carvel went to England, and she said, 
‘James the Sixth.” I asked her to tell me 
the name of some famous man mentioned in 
the book, and she could not remember one. 
She added figures accurately, and wrote a 
good hand in English and German, but could 
not translate a simple German paragraph. I 
told her plainly that she had not the kind of 
mind for library work, and did not ask her 
to take the examination. 

“High school graduates who have spent 
four years in studying Latin cannot translate 
a title-page, and have not learned to handle 
French and German easily. They lack most 
of all the power of association, that is worth 
everything to a librarian. A five-minute talk 
with one of them often shows this and saves 
the trouble and disappointment of an unsuc- 
cessful examination. 

“A set of papers reveals the writer’s habits 
of work. The girl who writes diffuse and 
apologetic answers, telling why she has done 
one thing and has not done another, although 
she may do excellent literary work, is out of 
place in a library, where habits of concise ex 
pression and the power of turning quickly 
from one thing to another are of great value 
in daily routine. The girl who cannot spell 
is useless as a cataloger or even a copyist, 
and the girl whose slipshod reading and un- 
tidy habit of mind are revealed by her papers 
can do no part of library work well. 

“An examination is not an unfailing test of 
fitness. A librarian, or anybody else who is 
in the habit of meeting people, can often ‘size 
up’ a candidate in five minutes, and if a girl 
passes this short ordeal invite her to put her- 
self on written record. One of the best papers 
we ever had, however, came from a middle- 
aged woman who had done reference-work 
in a large library, had four languages at her 
command and the endorsement of one of the 
greatest preachers in the country, but failed 
entirely from a lack of executive ability and 
confidence in herself when she was sent out 
of town to make an annotated catalog of a 
large Sunday-school library.’ 

As a final contribution to the subject, it 


may be interesting to give the examination 
paper prepared for applicants for the position 
of assistant librarian at the Webster Free Li- 
brary of the East Side House, New York 
City. A circular was also issued stating the 
conditions of the appointment: “The solery 
will be at the rate of $600 per annum. The 
assistant librarian will be expected to go in 
residence at the East Side House and to in 
terest himself in the work of the settlement 
Candidates must be graduates of a college or 
have taken a course in a professional school. 
Candidates must submit letters of recommen 
dation from one or more officers of the col 
lege or professional school where they have 
studied.” The examination was limited to 
three hours. 
Wesster Free Lisrary 

I. Write from dictation 

II. a) Calculate the percentages from the fol 
lowing report of circulation (Leave all the work on 
the paper): 


Juvenile... 42973 
Fiction...... ‘duce 29450 
Biegraphy...... 3846 
Literature. ... 698 
Arts coe . 


7244 

b) What is the difference between cat sloging 
and indexing? 

III. a) Define Sociology; Eschatology; Biology; 
Meteorology; Mythology 

b) State the difference between a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia 

c) Explain the following terms: The melan- 
chely Dane; Gideon's fleece; the golden fleece; 
a man of blood and iron; spoiling the Egyptians; 
the Army of the Potomac; crossing the Rubi- 
con; old Hickory; the Gordian knot; Joseph's 
coat. 

IV. Give a list of books, including fiction, that 
you would recommend to people who consulted vou 
as follows: 

a) A college student who was required to 
write an essay on (1) National wealth, (2) the 
Elizabethan drama, (3) Socialism 

b) A high school scholar who was required 
to write an essay on (1) Mary, Queen of Scots, 
(2) Our great west. 

c) A school child who was required to write 
a composition on (1) The study of Nature, (2) 
Abraham Lincoln, (3) the Greek gods 

V. a) Write a ‘+r to Miss Anna Page, teacher 
of a class of boys of about fourteen years of age in 
Pub. School 168, in answer to one from her asking 
you to recommend a list of books for the class libra 
ry concerning the period of the American Revolution. 

b) Name the authors of the following poems: 


2. The blessed demoiselle [sic.] 
3. The vision of Sir Launfal 
4. Ulysses 
5s. The rape of the lock 
6. Laodamia. 
>. The vision of Piers Plowman. 
8. Lycidas 
9. The psalm of life 
10. The curse of Kehama 
c) Name the authors of the following books: 
1. Progress and poverty 
2. Henry Esmond 
3. Through the dark continent 
4. The autocrat of the breakfast table. 
6. Triumphant democracy 
7. The seven lamps of architecture 
8. The natural law and the spiritual 
world [sic.] 
9. Literature and 
10 T he Ameri an nT t 
VI. Discuss very briefly the following estions: 
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a) Imperialism; b) Trusts; c) The Monroe doctrine 
in its relation to present events. 

VII. Please bring the answer to 
within one hundred words 

1. State briefly what you conceive to be the 
idea of the Settlement and of the relationship 1t 
should sustain to the community. 

2. In what relation to the other work of the 
settlement should the library stand and in what 
ways may the librarian promote the general 
success of the settlement. 

3. Should the library attempt to co-o 
with the public schools of the neighborho 

. in what ways? 

4. To what extent should the librarian direct 
the reading of the different classes of readers in 
a library? 


In some of the libraries which hold no for- 
mal examination the application blanks to be 
filled out by candidates serve in a measure 
the purpose of an examination. This is the 
present practice at the Library of Congress, 
where all applicants for positions are required 
to fill out an elaborate blank, as follows: 


Lisrary oF ConGress: 
APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT TO 
SERVICE 
[This form is to be filled out in ink by the applicant 
himself. He must not write upon the fourth 
page. He should first read the circular 
that accompanies it.] 
I hereby make application for 
in the department (a particular posi- 
tion or department need not be specified; see below, 
questions 15 and 16) of the Library of Congress, 
and declare the information given below to be cor- 
rect and in my own handwriting. 
(Signature, every name in full:) ~—— 
(Post-office address :) 
(Legal residence:) 


each question 


rate 
and, 


THE LIBRARY 


the position ot 


(Date:) 

1. Present occupation 
name of employer or institution, 
cise pesition now held by you)? 

2. Date of birth? » 


give also 
and pre- 


Place of birth? 


(if employed, 
address, 


4. Are you a citizen of the United States? ———— 

5s. Are you married or single? (If wid- 
owed, please so state) 

6. White? . Colored? 

7. Names of parents “Giving or deceased) ? ———. 

8. Have you any infirmity, physical or mental, 
of which you are aware? . 

9. Schools, academy, college at which you have 
been educated? (State length of course, and degree 
if taken. Give dates.) . 

Your past occupations: (So far as employed 
dates, names, and addresses of employers; de- 
held by you)? 
our special education, 


if any, for 


library 
Actual library experience, if any (institutions, 
dates, and character of work done) ? 

13. Any special qualifications which you can pre- 
sent (in addition to what may be represented in your 
answers to the questions above.) (For example: 
Stenograp hy, typewriting, a knowledge of bookk 

foreign langvages, special courses of study 


_you ever been examined for the public 
so, when, where, for what branch of 

the service, and with what results 
1s. (If you omit, as at your option you ‘may, in 
Paragraph one, to specify a particular position or 
department) for what class of work in the Library of 
Cong:ess do you consider yourself particularly fitted? 
kor the purpose of this question you may consider 
the existing work in the Library to be classified as 
follows: Administrative (the purely executive work) ; 
clerical; ordering (having to do with the purchase 
or other acquisition of books); classification; cata- 
loging; maps and charts; manuscripts; fine arts; 
music; law; public documents; newspapers and peri- 
odicals; gen¢ral reference; special reference (both 
of these dealing with the public and including the 
work at the delivery desk); subordinate service 
(pages, messengers, etc.). 
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16. If you do not specify a particular position, 
what is the lowest position as to salary for which 
you desire this to be considered an application? 


Any other facts you desire to mention indi- 
atin (a) your special aptitude for library work, 
or (b) your particular qualifications for services in 
this library. (Be brief.) 

18 ene: The names beiow are to be written 
in by the applicant himself. They are not to be 
names of members of his immediate family nor of 
members of the present library force. If you are 
yersonally or as to capacity known to any of the 
atter, append the names of such in a separate men 
orandum and refer to it under C below. (Further 
references or testimonials may be inclosed, but are 
not to be entered here.) 

A. The names and addresses of not exceed- 
ing six persons who know you personally and 
will testify as to character. 

B. The names and addresses of not exceeding 
six persons (including, if need be, any of the 
above) who know personally of your capacity 

C. Memorandum of certificates, testimonials, or 
other documents inclosed with this application. 
Mention also any such previously filed. 

(When completed, fold oblong twice, as indicated, 
and fcrward to the Librarian of Congress, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 

If this application is considered favorably 
a personal interview is generally arranged for, 
and appointment is usually made at first for a 
probationary term of service for six months. 

In the New York Public Library an “ap- 
prentice class” is conducted, from which ap- 
pointment to many of the minor positions are 
made. Dr. Billings says: “There have been 
no recent examination papers prepared in this 
library. All the appointments recently made 
have been copyists or catalogers, and the ex- 
amination has consisted in each case of giving 
the person a month’s trial at the work which 
it was desired should be done, and the candi- 
date was judged by the result. Our copyists 
are generally selected from those who have 
been trained in the apprentice class, and the 
character of the work is thoroughly well 
known. 

At the Enoch Pratt Free Library, of Balti 
more, no system of written examinations pre- 
vails. Candidates are given a personal inter 
view as to education, general health, etc., and 
the most promising are selected for trial as 
probationers, usually at one of the branch !i 
braries. This trial is a test of accuracy, dis- 
position to learn, and manner of coming into 
contact with the public. If it proves satisfac- 
tory they are appointed as substitutes, which 
is practically a further test, but one for whicn 
compensation is given. From the most satis- 
factory persons on the substitute list regular 
appointments are made, usually to a branch 
library, and again from the best of the branch 
force to the central library. At the central 
library all assistants are given a fortnight’s 
service in the cataloging room, at such me- 
chanical or other work as they are fitted for, 
the object being to give cach one practical 
knowledge of the use of catalogs and other 
helps, and to test their capacity for service 
outside the delivery department. Appoint- 
ments are made on recommendation by the 
librarian, over which the trustees may exer- 
cise veto power, but thereafter promotion rests 
with the individual. 
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CLEVELAND (0O.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE. 

Tue Cleveland Public Library, in additioa 
to a detailed application blank w ‘hich is issued 
to persons desiring positions on the library 
force, makes use of a “circular of informa- 
tion” regarding the requirements and condi- 
tions of the library service. This is of so 
much general interest in its schedule of qual- 
ifications desired that it is here reprinted: 


QUALIFICATIONS.—The qualifications for ac 
ceptable library service may be summarized 
as follows: 

Equivalent of a high school education, fair 
knowledge of books, good health, courteous 
manner, neatness in appearance and in work, 
accuracy, speed, reliability, general intelli- 
gence, and good judgment. 

The more general qualifications mentioned 
will be tested by the year’s work in the li- 
brary as a substitute. During that year the 
substitute will also be expected to acquire pro- 
ficiency in Library handwriting and a know!- 
edge of library methods. Those serving ac- 
ceptably one year in the library as substitutes, 
and passing the technical examination in li- 
brary methods at the close of the year, will 
be eligible to appointment as regular assist- 
ants. Only regular technical training at one 
of the library schools, or a sufficient previous 
experience in library work can be accepted 
as an equivalent to the year’s experience as a 
substitute before receiving a regular appoint- 
ment. 

A substitute is to report for duty whenever 
needed during her first half year of service, 
and receives for her work 12% cents per hour. 


Grapes, ASSIGNMENTS AND SALARIES.—The 
regular assistants in the library are included 
in three grades of five years each, and cer- 
tain special positions. The following sched- 
ule states the qualifications and assignments 
of each grade, together with the salaries. 

The appointment of substitutes, and of as- 
sistants of the first grade, and promotions to 
the second and third grades, will be by special 
action of the board in the case of those who 
have passed through the successive years of 
the grades which they hold, and have fully 
qualified themselves for the work of the grade 
to which they are candidates for promotioa. 
The board will also recognize special ability 
and efficiency by more rapid promotion. The 
increase of salary from year to year within 
each grade will depend simply upon satisfac- 
tory progress. 


First Grav Salary per month: Ist year, 
$35; 2d year, $37.50; 3d year, $40; 4th year, 
$42.50; 5th year, $45. 


s 
DEPARTMENT. PECIAL 


TIONS. 
Administrative. Assistant to ac- Knowledge of 
countantandsup- bookkeeping, ac- 
ply clerk. curacy 
Accession clerk. Knowledge of ac- 
cession rules, ex- 
perience in acces- 
sioning 


QUALIPFICA- 
ASSIGNMENT. 


*Cataloging. 
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SPECIAL QUALIPICA- 
TIONS 

Knowledge of shelf- 
list rules, experi- 
ence in shelf-list- 

ing 
cata- Knowledge of 
catalog rules, ex- 
perience in ele- 
mentary catalog- 


DEPARTMENT 
*Cataloging. 


ASSIGNMENT. 
Shelf lister. 


Assistant to 
logers. 


in 
Gift, withdrawal Raon ledge of ac- 
and transfer clerk cession rules, care- 
ful attention to 
detail 
Second assistant in Tact, knowledge of 
alcoves books in alcoves 
Desk attendant. Tact, speed and ac- 
curacy 
room re- Tact, knowledge of 
periodicals 
Branch libra- Work corresponding to that in above de- 
ries. partrrents, but more general 


Second Grade.—Salary per month: 1st 
year, $45; 2 year, $47.50; 3d year, $50; 4th 
year, $52.50; 5th year, $55. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Circulating. 


Reference. 


Reading 
lief 


SPECIAL ALIFICAs 
TIONS 
Stenography, type- 
writing, office ex- 

perience 

Know ledge of Li- 
brary school rules, 
knowledge of 
books, ability to 
direct work of 
others. 

K nowledge of cata- 
log rules, critical 
ment of 

ooks, experience 
in cataloging 
*ritical knowledge 
of books in alcove, 
tact, ability to di- 
rect work of as- 
sistant, relief, and 
page 

Tact, speed, accu- 
racy and business 
ability 

Reference room as- Knowledge of and 
sistant. ability to use ref- 

erence books, 
tact. 

Reading room as- Critical knowledge 
sistant. of periodicals, 

tact. 

libra- Work corresponding to that in above de- 

partments, but more general 


Ist year, 
4th year, 


DEPARTMENT. 
Administrative. Office assistant. 


Charge of acces- 
sion records and 
shelf-lists. 


Cataloging. 


Dictionary 
loger. 


cata- 


Circulating. Charge of alcove. 


Desk attendant. 


Reference. 


Branch 
ries. 


$55; 2d year, $57.50; 3d year, $00; 


$62.50; sth vear, $6s. 


SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT, 


QUALIFICA® 

TIONS 

Knowledge of 
methods of ac- 
counting used in 
this library, accu- 


DEPARTMENT. 
Administrative. Accountant. 


racy 

Knowledge of and 
experience in all 
work of depart- 
ment, special 
strength in cata- 
loging and classi- 
fication, ability to 
direct work of 
others. 

General supply and Tact, knowledge of 
assistant to loan books and all 
librarian. work of depart- 

ment, ability to 

supervise work of 
others 


Assisting catalog li- 
brarian. 


Cataloging 


Circulating. 


*For ‘alll grades and assignments in the Cataloging 
department, good library handwriting is absolutely es- 
sential. 
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DEPARTMENT. ASSIGNMENT. 
Chargeof children’s Knowledge of chil- 
room. dren, juvenile lit- 
erature and of 
educational prin- 
ciples, ability to 
direct work of 
others, sympathy 
with children 
Charge of south Wide acquaintance 
room. with books in lit- 
erature, science, 
sociology, relig- 
ion, biography 
and fine arts, tact, 
ability to direct 
work of others. 
Charge of receiv- Tact, knowledge of 
ing, fine and reg- human nature, 
istration desks. ability to direct 
work of others. 
Charge of loans to Knowledge o 
schools, branches school work and 
and stations. of books of ser- 
vice to schools; 
ability to look af- 
ter many details, 
and todirect work 
of others 
Reference. Assistant reference Knowledge of ref- 
librarian. erence work, tact, 
ability to direct 
work of others. 
Charge of reading Critical knowledge 
room. of periodicals, 
tact, ability to su- 
pervise all work 
of reading room. 
Branch libra- Assistant branch li- Knowledge of all 
ries. brarian. work of branch; 
ability to direct 
Sreciat Posrtions. 
Librarian, ) 
Vice librarian, | 
Catalog librarian, } Salaries fixed by the board. 
Loan librarian, | 
Reference librarian. | 
Branch Librarians.—Salary, $50 to $85, according to 
size of branch and ability of incumbent. 


Following this schedule is a brief statement 
of the need of special library training, of the 
several schools, and the leading text-books and 
periodicals. 


FOR A LIBRARY SCHOOL AT WEST- 
ERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Succestions for the establishment of a li- 
brary school at Western Reserve University 
have been made to President Charles F. 
Thwing by < committee consisting of Allen 
D. Severance, Edward C. Williams, Linda A. 
Eastman and W. H. Brett. The committee 
estimates the cost of installation at $4500, and 
says in part: 

“The estimated annual expenditure in ad- 
dition to the cost of maintaining the building 
will be as follows for the second and subse- 
quent years: Three instructors at $1500, 
$4500; two revisers at $650, $1300; one clerk, 
$600; stationery, supplies, postage, $750; to- 
tal, $7150. For the first year two instructors 
and one reviser would be sufficient, reducing 
the expense to $5000. This estimate does not 
include services of university instructors on 
advanced bibliography and reference work, 
and for the elective courses offered. 

“A fee of $80 per year seems fair jn com- 


parison with other library schools and with 
other schools of the university. It seems ad- 
visable not io accept more than 40 students. 
The largest possible income from tuition fees 
would, therefore, be $3200. This would leave, 
in case the classes were filled, an annual de- 
ficiency of $4150 to be provided for, to which 
should be added the cost of maintaining the 
building and the cost of the lectures given by 
members of the university faculty. 

“In order to enable the school to be su-- 
cessfully carried on a_ sufficient building 
should be provided. We would suggest the 
erection of a building on the campus south 
of the Hatch Library, fronting on Adelbert 
street, and connected with the library by 2 
covered way. If the co-operation of the pub- 
lic library board could be secured, a building 
might be erected which would house in the 
first floor a branch of the public library and 
on the second floor the library school. By 
telephone connections and a messenger ser- 
vice the resources of the main public library 
would be conveniently at the service of the 
neighborhood, the college and the school. 

“We suggest the same requirements for ad 
mission and a course of the same length as 
that at Albany, but we believe that the pro- 
posed school might be differentiated from 
the Albanv school very greatly to its advan- 
tage, as follows: 

“First—The instruction in cataloging should 
be devoted mainly to dictionary cataloging, 
which is generally used throughout the coun- 
try, instead of classed cataloging as taught at 
Albany, which is comparatively little used. 
This is important. 

“Second—By bringing the elementary prac- 
tical studies more fully into the first year, 
thus making this a more complete preparation 
for the work of the library assistant, we 
would fit students more thoroughly for sub- 
ordinate positions at the end of that year, 
and would even recommend them to take op 
portunities which may offer to do practical 
work before completing the course. In the 
second year we would place the studies which 
deal with the broader phases of library work, 
including support, control, and administra- 
tion, which are of more value to those in po- 
sitions of responsibility as librarians or heads 
of departments. 

“Third—We would give, by the help of the 
university faculty, more advanced courses in 
bibliography and reference work. 

“Fourth—Students in the college course 
planning to enter the library school might ad- 
vantageously elect such studies as would be 
of most value to them, the purpose being to 
give them, in connection with that thorough- 
ness in some special lines which is necessary 
for mental discipline, a more comprehensive 
view of the whole field of knowledge than is 
usually given.” 

The growing demand for trained service 
in library work is touched upon, and it is 
pointed out that this must “raise the stand- 
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ard of work required in our libraries and in- 
crease their efficiency and value.” “Among 
the appointees to the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary during the past 18 months have been 
ten college graduates. The two sessions of 
summer school which have been held in 
Cleveland in 1898 and 1900 attracted students 
from states as remote as Florida and Iowa, 
and the number of applicants each summer 
was greater than could be received.” 


RECENT LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


AMONG the states that have recently added 
to their statute books legislation in the in- 
terest of libraries are California, Oregon, 
Delaware, South Dakota, and Missouri, the 
measures passed in the two latter states af- 
fecting only school libraries. 

The California law, approved March 23, 
1901, provides for “the establishment and 
maintenance of public libraries within munic- 
ipalities.” This is a new general library law 
for the state, its special feature being the pro- 
vision, in section 1, making it obligatory for 
town and city authorities to establish a public 
library upon petition of 25 per cent. of the 
voters. Library trustees, heretofore chosen by 
popular election, are henceforth to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor or other executive head 
of the municipality; trustees are given addi- 
tional power, for buildings, lending books, and 
procuring public documents; and annual re- 
ports must be filed at the state library. An 
increase of library tax is permitted after two 
years, for cities of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
classes, to a maximum of two mills, this being 
an amendment of the original draft, which 
provided for a mandatory increase at the close 
of that period. Travelling libraries are author- 
ized to be sent out by municipal or county 
public libraries, upon “a reasonable compen- 
sation,” to be paid by the districts benefited ; 
and the final clause of the act provides for the 
repeal of the library ordinance and the dis- 
establishment of the public library upon re- 
quest of 25 per cent. of the voters of a mu- 
nicipality. Despite this last clause the act 
marks a decided advance in the library legis- 
lation of the state. Its passage was largely 
secured through the efforts of the League 
of California Municipalities. 

The Oregon law, introduced into the legis- 
lature in January, 1901, authorizes “the es 
tablishment and maintenance of public libra- 
ries. their control and protection.” It em- 
powers the council of any incorporated city to 
establish and maintain a public library, and to 
levy a library tax of not more than one-fifth 
of a mill on each dollar of taxable property. 
A city council may also contract with any 
society or corporation maintaining a library 
for the free public use of such library, in re- 
turn for a yearly payment agreed upon. Pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of direc- 
tors (nine in number, except that in cities of 
less than 3000 inhabitants the number shall be 
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six), for general organization and manage- 
ment, tor the free public use of such libraries, 
presentation of annual reports, etc. The pas- 
sage of the measure was largely owing to the 
efforts of the state federation of women’s 
clubs, but its promoters were obliged to ac- 
cept an amendment placing the library levy at 
the almost prohibitory maximum rate of one- 
fifth of a mill. This is the more regretted as 
the low valuations prevailing in Oregon will 
prevent the smaller cities from raising any but 
meagre amounts. The new school library 
law of Oregon is simply permissive, allow- 
ing the creation of a school library fund 
by levying a tax in each county for the 
purpose at the rate of 10 cents for each 
child of school age, this fund to be appor- 
tioned among the various school districts ac- 
cording to number of school children. Pro- 
visions are also included for the purchase of 
books, preparation and issue of lists of books 
suitable for school libraries, election of libra- 
rian, ete. 

The school library law of South Dakota 
follows in the main that of Oregon, excepting 
that the school library is to be under the 
charge of the clerk of the school district, who 
“shall receive and have the custody of the 
books and shall loan them to the teachers, 
pupils and other residents of the district in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed by 
the state superintendent.” During the time the 
school is in session the library shall be placed 
in the school house, and the teacher shall act 
as librarian under the supervision of the dis- 
trict clerk. The Missouri law creates a state 
library board of five members, who shall se- 
lect, classify and recommend lists of suitable 
books, to be revised every two years, and pro- 
vides for a book purchase fund to be re- 
served from the school tax at the rate of “not 
less than five nor more than 20 cents per 
pupil.” 

In Delaware, the General Assembly at its 
last session (1901) passed an act providing 
for the establishment and maintenance of free 
public libraries. The bill provides for a state 
library commission composed of nine per- 
sons appointed by the Governor and holding 
office five years. The state librarian is ex 
officio secretary of the commission, but not a 
member of the body. Commissioners receive 
no salary, but bills for printing, postage and 
stationery are paid from the state treasury. 
The commission has general supervision of 
all libraries founded or maintained under the 
provisions of the act, and of the travelling li 
brary system already inaugurated and for 
merly in charge of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Incorporated cities or towns may by ma- 
jority vote at a special election decide to es- 
tablish and maintain public libraries, and 
must hold such an election on petition of 25 
qualified electors. On the question of estab- 
lishment of library and in the election of the 
town library commission provided for by 
the act, women who have resided in the town 
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for three months preceding the election, and 
who have paid a town tax for one year, are 
qualified electors. The town commissions are 
composed of nine persons, holding office three 
years, and, as in the case of the state commis- 
sion, women are eligible as members. 

For purposes of taxation, towns and mu- 
nicipalities are divided into three classes: 
First class, real estate not less than $1,500,000 
valuation, tax from % to ™% mill; second 
class, real estate, $250,000 to $1,500,000 valua- 
tion; and third class, real estate less than 
$250,000. The second and third classes tax 
may be not less than % or more than 1 mill 
on the dollar; but those of the second class 
must raise not less than $100, and those of 
the third class not less than $50 annually. 

Libraries of all three classes of towns are 
entitled to $100 from the state treasury on 
certification from she state commission that 
they have complied with the requirements of 
the law. 

The law does not apply to Wilmington, the 
free library of that city being supported in 
part by rentals from property owned by the 
corporation and partly from payments from 
the city board of education required by law. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES IN DELA- 
WARE. 


At the annual meeting of the Delaware 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, held in 
Wilmington, May 24, Mrs. Ella C. Marshall, 
chairman of the state library committee of 
the federation (and now a member of the 
new state library commission) reported on 
the travelling library work in the state during 
the last three years. 

In 1899 the General Assembly of the state 
provided for an annual appropriation of $109 
to go to the federation to aid their travelling 
library work. With the money thus far avail- 
able from the state grants 375 volumes have 
been bought—the money going exclusively 
for books, other expenses being met by gifts, 
and the cases being made by the boys of the 
Ferris Industrial School. Within less than 
three years seven travelling libraries of about 
50 volumes each have been sent to 21 com- 
munities by means of this small annual ap- 
propriation. 

Besides these state libraries 22 other travel- 
ling libraries have been in circulation through- 
out the state through the agency of women’s 
clubs. Eleven are owned and sent out by the 
Wilmington New Century Club, five by the 
Milford Century Club and six by the Dover 
Century Club. These combined libraries 
(state and club) aggregate about 1500 v. 

There are but three free public libraries in 
the state: Wilmington (42,000 v.), Odessa 
3000 v.), and St. James —a school district near 
Dover — (1400 v.). Eight other towns have 
subscription libraries: Smyrna (3000 v.), 
Dover (3000 v.), Milford (1800 v.), Newark 
(1000 v.), Lewes (600 v.), Bridgeville (300 
v.). Georgetown and Milton. 
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N. E, A. LIBRARY SECTION. 


A CHANGE has been made in the program 
of the Library Section of the National Edu- 
cational Association, to accommodate mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
who desire to attend the section meeting. 
The opening session of the section, including 
addresses by A. L. A, representatives, will be 
held on Friday afternoon, July 12, instead of 
July 11, as first announced. The program of 
the section sessions was given in the Lrsrary 
JOURNAL, May, p. 277. 


American Library Association. 


President: Henry J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G, M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

23d General Meeting: Waukesha, Wis., 
July, 1901. 

WAUKESHA CONFERENCE, JULY 3-16. 

GENERAL PROGRAM. 


While it is not possible to give full details 
regarding all topics and speakers included in 
the program for the Waukesha meeting of 
the American Library Association, a general 
outline of the arrangements made — more de- 
tailed than the brief announcement given in 
April L. 3. —is as follows: 

Wednesday, July 3: Arrival of delegates. 
It is expected that the evening (from 8 to 10) 
will be given to an informal introductory ses- 
sion, with address of welcome and response, 
Thursday, July 4: 

Morning.—Council meeting, in accordance 
with section 16 of constitution. The special 
committee on by-laws is expected to report, 
and other business of importance will come up 
for consideration. A full attendance of mem- 
bers of council is requested. 

Afternoon.—Reunions of library associa- 
tions (state, sectional, and local). The Wis- 
consin Library Association has planned an 
elaborate program for its meeting, which will 
be devoted to the topics of travelling libra- 
ries and free rural mail delivery of library 
books. Among the speakers will be Judge J. 
M. Pereles, of the Milwaukee Public Library 
board; Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Miss Cornelia Marvin, State Senator 
J. H. Stout, and J. D. Witter. 

Evening.—Public meeting. 

President’s address—H. J. Carr. 

What may be done for libraries: 

1. By the city. T, L. Montgomery, Phil- 
adelphia. 

2. By the state. Dr. E. A. Birge, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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3. By the nation. Herbert Putnam, Li- 
brarian of Congress. 


Friday, July 5: 
Morning.—General business; reports of of- 


ficers and standing committees; miscellan- 
eous business. 


Afternoon.—Simultaneous meetings of Na- 
tional Association of State Librarians and A. 
L. A. Section for Children’s Librarians, as 
follows: 

National Association of State Librarians, 
4th annual meeting, first session, 2-5.30 p.m. 

Early newspapers in Ohio. C. B. Gal- 
breath, State Librarian of Ohio. 

The decimal classification and cataloging of 
public documents. Artana M. Chapin, 
cataloger Indiana State Library. 

Free distribution of state documents and 
the limits thereto. L. D. Carver, State 
Librarian of Maine. 

The gathering of local history material. 
R. G, Thwaites, secretary Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. 

The association will meet under direction 
of its own officers, L. D. Carver, president, 
W. E. Henry, secretary. 

A. L, A. Section for Children’s Librarians, 

first session. 

Book reviews, lists, and articles on chil- 
dren’s reading (Are they of practical 
value to the children’s librarian?) Miss 
C. M. Hewins. 

The books themselves: How to tell a good 
book ; how to tell a poor book. A collec- 
tive paper, covering — 

Fiction. Miss W. Taylor, Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 

Fairy tales. Miss A. L. Sargent, Me.i- 
ford (Mass.) Public Library. 

Books of science. Miss Ella Holmes, 
Brooklyn Institute Children’s Museum. 

Reference work for children: some of its 
possibilities and the necessary equipment 
Miss H. M. Stanley, Brookline (Mass.) 
Public Library. 

There will be full discussion of each sub 
ject, and the section will be conducted by 
Miss L. E. Stearns. Miss M. E. Dousman is 
secretary. 

Evening.—Meeting of National Associatioa 
of State Librarians, continued; Reunions of 
library school alumni associations. 

National Association of State Librarians, 
second session, 8-10 p.m. 

State librarians: their duties and powers 
relative to library commissions and free 
libraries. Dr. G. E. Reed, State Libra- 
rian of Pennsylvania. 

Should the state loan books from its refer- 
ence library, and if so, on what condi- 
tions and under what limitations? John- 
son Brigham, State Librarian of Iowa. 

Election of officers. 

The library schools’ reunions will probably 
be informal and social, preceded by short 
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business meetings in the case of associations 
so desiring. 
Saturday, July 6: 

_Morning.—General business ; reports of spe- 
cial committees; special papers, including 
“Collection and cataloging of early news- 
papers,” by William Beer, New Orleans 


Afternoon—Simultaneous meetings of A. 
L. A. Trustees’ Section, College and Refer- 
ence Section, Section for Children’s Libra- 
rians. 

The Trustees’ Section meeting will prob- 
ably be devoted, first, to general business, 
and will then take up the subject of “Library 
buildings for smaller libraries,” chosen in 
view of the many Carnegie and other gifts for 
library buildings ranging from $35,000 to 
$50,000 in cost. This subject will probably 
be opened with a paper by W. R. Eastman, 
University of the State of New York. Dr. 
H. M. Leipziger is chairman of the section 
and T. L, Montgomery, secretary. 

In the College and Reference Section the 
general topic for consideration will be 
“Twentieth century problems for college and 
reference libraries.” W. I. Fletcher is chair- 
man of the section, and Miss Olive Jones, 
secretary 

A. L. A. Section for Children’s Librarians, 
second session. 


Opening a children’s room. Miss C. W. 
Hunt, Newark (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary 

Bulletin work for children. Miss C. E. 
Wallace, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Vitalizing the connection between the li- 
brary and the school: 

a. The school. Miss May Prentice, 
Cleveland (O.) Public Library. 

b. The library. Miss Irene Warren, 
Chicago Institute Library. 

‘vening.—Opportunity will be given for 
special committee meetings if desired. The 
latter part of the evening will be in charge of 
a committee of entertainment, Miss Katherine 
L. Sharp, chairman. 

Sunday, July 7—No sessions will be held. 
At Bethesda Spring Park a concert will be 
given from 3.30 to 5.30 p.m., tendered to the 
A. L. A. by Senator A. M. Jones. Visits will 
probably be made to Madison or Milwaukee 
by individual parties. 

Monday, July 8. Madison Day.—Early 
start for Madison will be made by special 
train, the low rate of $1.25 for the round trip 
having been made by the Chicago & North 
western Railway. The Madison visit will be 
under direction of a local committee. There 
will be a trip about the city to points of in 
terests, and after luncheon the new building 
of the State Historical Society and the uni 
versity library will be visited. A short ses 
sion will be held, at which two papers will 
be read: “Furopean and American libraries— 
a comparison,” by Miss M. W. Plummer; 
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and “From the reader’s point of view — and 
the era of the placard,” by Dr. J. K. Hosmer. 
Return to Waukesha will follow, where an 
informal social evening will be held, 
Tuesday, July 9: 

Morning.—Papers: Book copyright, Thor- 
vald Solberg, Register of Copyrights. 
Trusteeship of literature, George Iles, New 
York City; Dr. R. T. Ely, University of 

Wisconsin. 

Relationship of publishers, booksellers and 
libraries: R. R. Bowker, New York; W. 
Millard Palmer, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
general discussion. 

Afternoon.—Simultaneous meetings of A. 
L. A. Catalog Section, and Round Table on 
state library commissions. 

The Catalog Section meeting will be devoted 
to a general discussion of co-operative printed 
card-catalogs. A. H. Hopkins is chairman; 
Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, secretary. 

In connection with the State Library Com- 
missions Round Table there will be reports 
and comments on an elaborate exhibit of trav- 
elling libraries, conducted by F. A. Hutchins, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. The 
Round Table meeting will be under the direc- 
tion of Melvil Dewey. 

Evening.—A. L. A. council will meet in ac- 
cordance with sections 16 and 17 of constitu- 
tion. Elementary institute will be conducted 
by Miss Cornelia Marvin, chairman. 
Wednesday, July 10: 

Morning.—Round tables—1, Work of state 
library associations and women’s clubs in ad- 
vancing library interests, Miss Marilla Free- 
man, chairman; 2, Professional instruction in 
bibliography, A. G. S, Josephson, chairman. 

Afternoon —FElection of officers, final re- 
ports, resolutions, unfinished business. 

Evening.—Departure from Waukesha for 
a. Library Section, N. E. A., Detroit; 0. 
Visit to points of library interest in the state; 
c. To Buffalo by lakes. 

A. L. A. BADGE. 


Members of the A. L. A. are reminded that 
the official badge, adopted several years ago, 
should be in evidence at the Waukesha meet- 
ing, and those who have not already pos- 
sessed themselves of this library emblem are 
urged to do so promptly. The badge may be 
had, either as a pin or a charm, at $2.50, by 
addressing Miss N. E. Browne, Boston Athe 
nzeum, 1014 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD. 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board is prepared 
to print cards during 1901 for the following 
sets, provided the orders are sufficient to 
justify the work. 

*r, American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. Annals, 1890 to date. v. 
I-15, with supplements. (250 articles.) 
*2 American Economic Association. Eco- 
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nomic studies, 1896-97. v. I-2. (II ar- 

ticles.) 

*3. — Publications, 1887-96. v. 1-11. (57 ar- 
ticles. ) 

4. Bibliographica, 1895-97. 3 v. (73 articles.) 

5. Bureau of American Republics. Publi- 
cations. (77 articles.) 

*6. Columbia University studies in history, 
economics, and public law, 1891-96. v. 
1-7. (18 articles.) 

*7. Johns Hopkins University studies in his- 
tory and political science, 1883-98, se- 
ries I-15. (117 articles.) 

*8. U. S. Geological Survey. Bulletins, 1884- 
98. (156 articles.) 

*9. Monographs, 1882-98. v. 1-28. (40 ar- 
ticles. ) 

10. U. S. Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories. Reports, 1875 
go. v. I-13. (10 articles.) 

11. — Miscellaneous publications I2 nos. 
(12 articles.) 

Price, 75 cents per 100 cards. 

As in the case of the sets recently printed 
and others now in press, suggested subject 
headings will be printed at the foot of the 
card, and enough cards will be provided to 
furnish for each title an author entry and the 
requisite number of subject entries. The 
cards will be of 33 size, but 32 size will be 
furnished for advance orders. 

_The number of articles noted after each 

title is in many cases a careful estimate only. 

The number of cards in each set may be ex- 

pected to be about two and a half times the 

number of articles. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the current 
numbers of the publication are included 
among the periodicals for which printed cards 
are already regularly issued. The latter are 
issued at the rate of $4 per 100 fitles, two 
cards being furnished for each title. The ad- 
ditional price is due to the additional expense 
of distributing the cards for periodicals se- 
lected from the periodical list. 

Address orders to the A, L. A. Publishing 
Board, 10% Beacon street, Boston, stating 
the size of card desired, and if current issues 
are wanted. 

The list of periodicals indexed on cards by 
the Publishing Board will be increased by the 
following: 
American Academy of Political and Social 

Science. Annals. 

American Historical Society. Papers. 

American Historical Society. Reports. 

Old South leaflets. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Circulars of in- 

formation. 

Libraries which have purchased cards for 
the sets may wish to subscribe for their con- 
tinuation, and notice is hereby given that the 
continuations can only be furnished on ad- 
vance subscriptions. Price is at the rate of 
$4 per too titles, twc cards being furnished 
for each title. Extra cards may be obtained 
at the rate of 50 cents per 100. 
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State Library Commissions. 


DerawareE State Liprary COMMISSION: 
C. A. Frear, jr., secretary, State Library, 
Dover. 

Members of the state library commission, 
recently created by the state legislature, have 
been appointed by the governor, as follows: 
Mrs. Ella C. Marshall, Dover; Mrs. Charles 
H. Miller, Wilmington; Mrs. H. A. Richard- 
son, Dover; Miss Margaret Truxton, George- 
town; Manlove Hayes, Dover; Daniel C. Cor- 
bit, Odessa; George F. Bowerman, Wilming- 
ton; Joseph K. Holland, Milford; John Bark- 
ley, Clayton. The state librarian, C. A. 
Frear, jr., is ex officio secretary of the com- 
mission. 


IowA Lrisrary Commission: Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, secretary, State Library, Des Moines. 
The commission has issued the second 

number of its Quarterly Bulletin, in which 

are found articles, reports, notes, etc., on li- 

brary affairs, excellently chosen and well ar- 

ranged The page devoted to “Library news 
of the state” is a useful feature. 


NEBRASKA Pusiic Liprary CoMMISSION: 

The members of the recently-organized Ne- 
braska library commission are: E, Benjamia 
Andrews, chancellor of the state university; 
R. E. L. Herdman, clerk and librarian of the 
supreme court; J. I. Wyer, librarian of the 
state university; Frank L. Haller, of the 
Omaha Public Library board; and W. K. 
Fowler, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. A secretary, as provided for in the 
bill, has not yet been appointed. 


New Jersey Pusiic Liprary CoMMISSION: 
H. C. Buchanan, secretary, State Library, 
Trenton. 

The annual meeting of the commission was 
held on April 15, when W. C. Kimball, of 
Passaic, was elected chairman, and H, C. 
Buchanan re-elected secretary. 

It was reported that the legislature had al- 
lowed $200 for the expenses of the commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ending Nov. 1, and 
$300 for the ensuing year. In addition an 
appropriation of $1000 was allowed for the es- 
tablishment of free public libraries through- 
out the state, under the law providing that 
the commission may allow $100 toward the 
founding of a library, provided a like amount 
is raised by any city. 14 towns have ex- 
pressed a desire to take advantage of the 
act, but the funds at hand will not permit of 
aid to more than 10. 

It was decided to prepare and issue a 
pamphlet in the interest of free public libra- 
ries in the state, Moses Taylor Pyne, of Tren- 
ton, one of the members of the commission, 
having generously offered to defray all ex- 
penses in this connection. The pamphlet will 
pon be prepared by Messrs. Buchanan, 

. C. Richardson, and F. P. Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA Free Liprary CoMMISSION: 
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Dr. G. E. Reed, secretary, State Library, 

Harrisburg. 

On May 7 Governor Stone appointed Jo- 
seph G. Rosengarten, of Philadelphia, a trus- 
tee of the Free Library of Philadelphia, a 
member of the commission, to serve until 
Jan. 3, 1904, succeeding the late C. L. Magee. 

State Library Associations. 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: C. S. Greene, Oakland Public 
Library 

Secretary: F. B. Graves, Alameda Public 
Library. 

Treasurer: Miss M. F. Wi!liams, Mechanics’ 
Institute Library, San Francisco. 

The regular meeting of the California Li- 
brary Association was held on the evening 
of April 12, in the rooms of the Wells-Fargo 
Library Association, San Francisco, President 
Greene presiding. 

The following program was given: Short 
address by the president; vocal solos by Miss 
Maude Purdy; “The Spanish press in Cali- 
fornia,” by R. E. Cowan, and “Cataloging, ’ 
by Miss Anna Fossler (Univ. of Calif.) 

Messrs. Teggart, Rowell and Clarke were 
appointed a committee on publication for the 
current year. 

After the meeting light refreshments were 
served, 

At adjournment the association passed a 
vote of thanks to Miss Purdy and to the li- 
brarian and staff for their entertainment an1 
hospitality F. B. Graves, Secretary 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: H. M. Whitney, Blackstone Li- 
brary, Branford 

Secretary: Miss Anna Hadley, Ansonia Li- 
brary 

Treasurer: Miss J. P. Peck, Bronson Li- 
brary, Waterbury. 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association was held Tuesday, May 21, 
at Branford, Ct. The beautiful James Black- 
stone Memorial Library, the most costly and 
elaborate town library in the state, was dec 
orated with potted plants and great quantities 
of spring flowers in honor of the occasion 
Members of the association were cordially 
greeted by members of the board of trustees, 
and those arriving early had ample oppor- 
tunity to note the many interesting architec 
tural features of the building 

The meeting was called to order at 10.30, 
the president, Henry M. Whitney, in the 
chair. Dr. Chas. W. Gaylord, secretary of 
the board of trustees extended hearty words 
of welcome, following with an interesting ac 
count of the early days of Branford’s struggle 
towards the establishment of a reading-room 
or library, and of how generously the efforts 
of those interested were met by the late Hon, 
T. B. Blackstone, of Chicago, who erected the 
present magnificent building and presented it 
with a liberal running allowance to his for- 
mer townspeople, the citizens of Branford. 
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Mr. Whitney, speaking of the work of the 
library at the present time, referred to the 
great advantages derived from ‘ ‘right begin- 
nings,” to the tact and energy required to 
stimulate the interest of the public when the 
“newness” of a library has somewhat worn 
off, referring particularly to the work ac- 
complished by former librarians, Mr. Arthur 
W. Tyler and Miss Susan A. Hutchinson. 

The second paper on the program, “Eng- 
lish and American libraries,” was read by 
Andrew Keogh, of Yale University Library. 
Mr. Keogh’s paper was an interesting com- 
parison of the libraries of the two countries. 
The governing boards of English libraries are 
very much larger than in :his country, and 
having the right to enlarge themselves, they 
often secure the services of specialists. The 
number of public libraries in this country, ex- 
ceeding those of England by some 3000, hav2 
also greater means of support, by reason of 
large endowments in many cases, an endowe 1 
library being almost unknown in England. 
The ideal of the American library is a large 
circulation, that of the English, the circula- 
tion of the best books; the reference depart- 
ment also receiving the greater care on the 
part of our English cousins. 

Following Mr. Keogh, Prof. Addison Van 
Name, of Yale University Library, gave an 
informal talk on the British Museum catalog, 
showing several volumes as specimens. 

James L. Whitney, of the Boston Public 
Library, read a paper on the early history of 
that library, giving also a few interesting facts 
in the history of the founding of the two uni- 
versity libraries — Yale and Harvard. Among 
the books used in illustrating his paper Mr. 
Whitney drew attention to one old volume, 
one of the original volumes given at that 
meeting of eleven tuinisters, when each gave 
books for a library, saying, “I give these 
books for founding a college in Connecticut.” 

Apropos of this, President Whitney sug- 
gested that members of the association visit 
the monument erected by the Colonial Dames 
in memory of the founders of Yale University, 
also the site of the house in which the eleven 
ministers met, the foundations of which are 
still the same. Those present were also di- 
rected to the monument of Rev. Philemon 
Robbins, the hero of Rose Terry Cooke 3 
“Steadfast.” 

“The public and library methods,” read by 
Miss Frances B. Hawley, of New York, was 
the only paper on the afternoon program. In 
a very bright and interesting manner Miss 
Hawley viewed the so-called red-tape meth- 
ods of the library from the point of the bor- 
rower, rehearsing the grievances of many 
readers, and closing with the plea that the 
best service that a library has be placed at 
the delivery desk. 

A discussion arose as to the suitability of 
Puck and Judge for library reading-rooms. 
General opinion determined that either both 
be included, or both be excluded from among 
our periodicals; that neither, for political rea- 
sons, should alone be subscribed for. 


The meeting adjourned for examination of 
the building on the part of some of the mem- 
bers, while others left for a trolley trip to 
Double Beach on the beautiful Sound shore. 

ANNA Haptey, Secretary. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

President: F. A, Crandall, Office of Docu- 
ments. 

Secretary: Hugh Williams, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer: F. E. Woodward, 11th and F 
streets, N. W. 

An open-air meeting was held by the asso- 
ciation on the afternoon of May 30. The 
members and their friends met at the library 
of the soldiers’ home at 2 p.m. A brief ad- 
dress on the history and resources of the li- 
brary was made by the new librarian, Sergt. 
Jacob Moore. The library contains 13,000 
volumes, many of which relate to the Civil 
War. Sergt. Moore, on request, also gave a 
short history of the home. His remarks were 
very happily complimented by Col. J. Madison 
Cutts, of the War Department. 

The association was then driven to Fort 
Totten, about a quarter of a mile away. Here 
the speaker of the day, Brig.-Gen. John M. 
Wilson, U. S. A., retired, late chief of engi- 
neers, presented a carefully prepared and in- 
teresting paper on “The defences of Wash- 
ington, 1861-65.” Fort Totten is one of the 
best preserved of the chain of forts which 
were erected around the city during the Civil 
War. It overlooks the valley, so that a mag- 
nificent view was had for miles around. The 
association extended to Brig.-Gen. Wilson a 
vote of thanks for his excellent paper. 

From the fort the members were driven 
back through the soldiers’ home grounds to 
the entrance of the Catholic University cf 
America. Here they were divided into two 
sections. One section went to Brookland to 
visit the Franciscan monastery, where special 
arrangements to receive the association had 
been made by Mr. Charles H. Walsh, of the 
Library of Congress. The other section vis- 
isted the library of the university. 

The rector, the Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, 
conducted in person the members through 
the libraries of the university. The depart- 
mental libraries which were particularly in- 
teresting were the botanical, oriental and clas- 
sical libraries. The general library contains 
19,000 volumes, and is especially strong in 
theological works. It contains many rare 
early printed books. 

The association returned to the city at 6 
p.m. It was the general opinion that the 
members of the program committee, especially 
Mr. Edward L. Burchard, of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Library, who had charge of 
the arrangements, deserved great credit for 
this, one of the most enjoyable and success- 
ful meetings of the year. It was hoped that 
such an outing might be given every year. 
There were 75 persons present. 

Secretary. 
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Library Clubs. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss M. 
field, Mass. 
Secretary: 
Brookfield 
Treasurer: 
field 
The 


Anna Tarbell, Brim- 
North 


Brook- 


Miss Harriet B. Gooch, 


Miss Eliza R. Hobbs, 


fourth annual meeting of the Bay 
Path Library Club was held in the Congre- 
gational Church at Webster, Mass., June 6, 
1901. The meeting was called to order by 
Rev. Marshall E. Mott, a trustee of the Web- 
ster Public Library. After a cordial welcome 
to the club and their friends he introduced 
the president, who responded briefly. 

After general business and the election of 
officers Mr. C. S. Lyman, superintendent 
of schools of Dudley, Oxford and Milbury, 
spoke on “Provision for younger readers,” 
“encouraging <:he reading habit and the taste 
for good reading.” In part he said that 
New England is known as “God’s country,” 
because of the greater advantages resulting 
from the two great institutions —the public 
schools and the free public libraries. The 
multitude of books and periodicals issued 
yearly indicates that the reading habit is 
already established, and those providing books 
for schools and libraries should see to it 
that as good selections be made as possible. 
There are three influences that bear directly 
on the child —the home, the school, and the 
library. The library should be a help to the 
mothers in supplementing the reading of the 
home. Books of interest to both boys and 
girls should be provided for very young read- 
ers, as good reading helps the mothers to 
keep the boys off the street and away from 
evil habits. Care must be taken to counteract 
the habit which children form of reading 
trash, which they are usually willing to throw 
aside when good books are offered in their 
place. Every library should have a children’s 
department with a catalog arranged according 
to the grades of the schools. At the close of 
this interesting and practical talk a discussion 
ensued — one point dwelt upon being the dearth 
of suitable books for young girls. 

The afternoon session opened with a dis- 
cussion led by Mr. Samuel S. Green, libra- 
rian of the Worcester Public Library, whose 
subject was “The provision of books in 
foreign languages for the foreign speaking 
population.” In Worcester the conditions 
seemed to warrant Mr. Green in buying 
books for adult foreigners. The condi- 
tions existing in Webster were so different 
that it seemed as if it might be a doubtful 
experiment, although one that could do no 
harm. Several participated in the discussion 
as to the advisability of spending money for 
such an object and the results likely to be 
gained. 

The president spoke of the institute work 
being done by the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club, and it was voted that such an 
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institute under the direction of this club be 
held at Templeton in the fall. 

One pleasant feature of this meeting was 
the large number of ministers and teachers 
present and their interest in the club and its 
work, Mrs. C. A. Futter, Secretary. 


BUFFALO LIBRARY ( 


President: H. L. Elmendorf, 

Secretary- Treasurer: R. F 
venor Library. 

The Library Club of Buffalo held its reg- 
ular meeting on May 16 in the rooms of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, President Elmen- 
dorf in the chair. 

The program consisted of music and a de 
lightful paper by Mr. Henry R. Howland on 
“John Wyclif.” The election of the follow 
ing officers was then announced: President, 
Henry L. Elmendorf, Buffalo Public Library; 
vice-president, Mrs. Adele B. Barnum, Ni- 
agara Falls Public Library; secretary, Mr. 
Richard F. Morgan, Grosvenor Library; 
chairman of the program committee, Mr, Ed- 
ward D. Strickland, Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety. 

The executive committee was instructed to 
make arrangements, if possible, for some enter- 
tainment of the members of the A. L. A. who 
may visit Buffalo on the post-conference ex- 
cursion. No more regular meetings will be 
held until October 

M. Epwarps, 


LUB 


Public Library, 
Morgan, Gros 


Secretary. 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: A. G. S. Josephson, John Crerar 
Library. 

Secretary: 
brary. 

Treasurer: 
sity Library. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held on Thursday evening, May g. 
The meeting was called for the purpose of 
holding the annual election of officers and 
the discussion of plans for the coming year. 
The election resulted as follows: President, 
Mr. A. G. S. Josephson; Ist vice-president, 
Miss Irene Warren; 2d vice-president, Miss 
Evva Moore; secretary, Mr. Chesley R. 
Perry; treasurer, Mr. C. A. Torrey. 

The annual report of the treasurer was 
read, and the president appointed as auditing 
committee Miss Hawley and Mr. Larson. The 
work of the club for 1901-2 was discussed in- 
formally, the members expressing their ideas 
and wishes. The special points brought for 
ward were: 

Shall the club follow a special line of 
work throughout the year? 

2. Shall a manual be published ? 

The benefit received in listening to ad 
dresses by specialists. 

4. Library work :n the schools. 

No definite action was taken in regard to 
the program, but as usual the matter was left 
in the hands of the executive committee. 

MARGARET EF. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary 


C. R. Perry, Chicago Public Li- 


A, Torrey, Chicago Univer- 
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WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: W. I. Fletcher, College Library, 
Amherst. 

Secretary: Miss Ida F. Farrar, City Li- 
brary, Springfield. 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Meekins Me- 
morial Library, Williamsburg. 

The second of the library institutes under 
the auspices of the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club was held at Williamsburg, May 
31, with representatives from seven of the 10 
adjacent towns invited. In Chesterfield spe- 
cial arrangements were made for the school! 
sessions, in order that teachers might be pres- 
ent as well as the librarian and trustees. 
Whately, Florence, Conway, Westhampton, 
West Chesterfield, and Goshen were the other 
towns represented. President W. I. Fletcher, 
of Amherst College, presided, and made 
every one feel quite at home. 

The first number on the program was a 
talk by Rev. Calvin Keysor, of Goshen, on 
“The meaning of books to a community.” He 
said: “The meaning of books differs to each 
person, but we may say in a comprehensive 
way books mean education in its highest 
sense —the calling forth of all the capacities 
of the human soul. Books are the tools with 
which we work. In times now past books 
were for the minister, doctor, teacher only. 
Now all work is intellectual —thought is 
working in all departments of activity, es- 
pecially in the farmer’s life. Books are not 
only useful as tools, but to open to men all 
departments of knowledge. No one is a full 
man now unless he is more than a machine. 
Books mean that we are to live, not spend 
time in getting a living, but in getting the 
most and best out of life. Libraries are of 
greatest inspiration to all true teachers. In 
school the pupil is merely started in the line of 
knowledge. If pupils take in the significance 
of the library they never think their education 
complete when school is done. I was never 
in but one town without a library, and I found 
the people not so good as where there was 
one. Their life was narrow and gossip was 
the main topic of conversation. I find it 
worth while sometimes to preach a whole ser- 
mon on the library.” 

Miss F. Mabel Winchell, of the Forbes Li- 
brary, followed with very helpful suggestions 
as to “How to increase the usefulness of the 
library.” She said the library ranks next to 
the school. In the school personal attention 
is given the children —this should be done in 
the library. The large library is machine like, 
each one having his own part of the work to 
do; the small library does hand work and 
gets into closer touch. A few good books are 
better than many poor ones. The two-book 
system is excellent to induce a love of bet- 
ter literature; the outgrown Sunday-school 
library may be combined with the public 
library; outlying districts may be reached 
from the central library; librarians may loan 
to one another: pictures are most helpful as 
suggesting books. Do not have books cov- 
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ered, dressed alike like children in an orphan 
asylum. Many a housekeeper has books or 
magazines stored away in her attic gathering 
dust — let the library have them. 

These suggestions provoked a live discus- 
sion of a half hour. The idea of using pic- 
tures in a library proved a novel one to 
some of the people. The Westhampton libra- 
rian said they had combined the Sunday 
school and public libraries and allowed two 
books to be taken, one from each, opening 
the library before and after the Thursday 
evening meeting. 

Supper was served at six o'clock by the 
W. C. T. U. in their rooms, and this was fol- 
lowed by the inspection of the Meekins li- 
brary. 

The evening session opened at seven with an 
address by Mr. J. H. Carfrey, superintendent 
of schools, Northampton. His subject was 
“The school and the library.” He spoke of the 
library as the instrument to furnish collateral 
reading. The taste for reading cunnot be 
formed too young. The mistake is often 
made of having a child begin too late and 
forcing him to read lists of books he does not 
care for. Surround him with good literature 
and allow him freedom. 

He was followed by Miss Alice Shepard, of 
the City Library, Springfield, who spoke on 
“The library and the school.” She said: 
“When the subject of the library and the 
school was given me I said, ‘Everybody knows 
that the attitude of the libraries toward the 
school is one of fellowship in aim, of helpful- 
ness in purpose and co-operation in work.’ So 
I shou!d have continued to think but for the 
chance remark of a teacher who said in sur- 
prise to a library assistant: ‘Why! I didn't 
know librarians cared anything for the peo- 
ple! I thought they only cared for books!’ 
This reminds me of a remark made recently 
by a very successful librarian. He says: ‘A 
librarian takes care of books. A complete ti- 
brarian takes care that people read books. 
We are accustomed to thinking that if we 
implant a love of good literature we have ac- 
complished our aim. But we forget the ever- 
widening ripples of influence which may go 
out from the casting of one pebble, from the 
reading of one book. It is this wider, indi- 
rect. intangible result extending from the child 
to the parent and to the home and to the com- 
munity we are often likely to lose sight of. 
This broader influence is, it seems to me, es- 
pecially the province of the country school 
and of the small library through the school. 
The school occupies a larger place in small 
communities, where there are fewer interests 
than in the city. Consequently it can exert a 
stronger influence on the community and can 
become, through the wisdom of the librarian 
and the sympathetic interest of the teacher, a 
center of real influence in a district or village 
remote from the lfbrary. 

Mr. C. A. Cutter, of the Forbes Library, 
spoke next on “How libraries can help each 
other.” He emphasized the willingness of 
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Forbes Library to lend to any of the smaller 
libraries in this section, and said that Will- 
iamsburg was equally ready. He deprecated 
the narrow spirit which would not allow a 
library outside the town to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the town. 

The conference was most encouraging in 
the intelligent interest taken by all present. 
The sunburned faces told the occupation of 
many of the men, but their remarks showed 
bright minds, and their appreciation of what 
the library meant to them and to their chil- 
dren. The officers of the club are more and 
more convinced that the best way to reach the 
small hill towns is to make the circle meeting 
small, so that there may be freedom of dis- 
cussion and bring to them the thought and 
experience of the larger libraries, but make 
it practicable to their conditions. When the 
librarian, the school superintendent, the editor 
and ministers have become interested in the 
conference idea the news of it will spread 
and its success is assured. The work will 
probably be continued in the fall. 

Ipa F. Farrar, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
ANNUAL VISIT. 


The annual visit of the school was made 
this year in May, the class going to Baltimore 
and Washington. In Baltimore, the class 
went first to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
then to the Peabody Institute and Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The Library of Congress was of special 
interest during the Washington visit. The 
students were escorted through the many 
interesting departments, afterward returning 
in groups for more thorough examination. 
The Public Library, the Library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the Public 
Documents Office were the other libraries 
visited. Everywhere the class received spe- 
cial attention, every opportunity being af 
forded for the inspection of the various li- 
braries. The students thoroughly appreciated 
the advantages of seeing the methods of these 
several institutions, and returned to their 
studies with renewed enthusiasm. 

A visit to the libraries of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege and Haverford College in two of Phila- 
delphia’s most beautiful suburbs proved one 
of the most enjoyable events of the year, and 
was the close of the year’s outings. 

Miss Lord, librarian of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, came to the school in May to give a 
talk on the subject of the selection of books 
for a college library, which was most inter- 
esting and instructive. 

GRADUATION NOTES. 


Among the bibliographies presented by the 
students before graduation are the following: 
a reference list on book bindings, a selected 
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and annotated list of books on domestic sci- 
ence, annotated reference list of books on 
commerce, reading list of books on philan- 
thropy, American history for young readers, 
etc. 

The commencement exercises were held 
June 11, when the following students re- 
ceived certificates for completing the course 
of study: 

Jessie M. Allen. 

Edythe Markoe Bache. 

Julia Duncan Brown, A.B. Tarkio College. 

Anna Bonnell Day. 

Anne Blanche Duble 

Minnie Burtis Hegeman. 

Emma Lightner Hellings. 

Isabel Holston. 

Gertrude Priscilla Humphrey, Ph.B. Olivet 

College. 

Marietta Louise Hunt. 

Mary Krichbaum. 

Fanny S. Mather. 

Inez Mortland. 

Margaret Elizabeth Neal. 

Edith Frances Pancoast. 

Caroline Belle Perkins. 

Elizabeth Chesson Ray, A.B. Smith Col- 

lege. 

S. Alberta Rice. 

Helen Sharpless. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Margaret E. Neal and Miss Fanny S. 
Mather, class of ’o1, are assisting Miss Farr 
in the reorganization of the Johnson Public 
Library, Hackensack, N. J. 

Miss Anna C. Laws, class of '96, has been 
appointed to a position ir! the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Miss Isabel Holston, class of ‘or, resumes 
her position as librarian of the Deptford In 
stitute Free Library, Woodbury, N. J 

Miss Alvaretta P. Abbott, class of ‘99, is 
organizing the Public Library of Montville, 


t. 

Miss Margaret E. Neal, class of ‘or, has 
been appointed to a position in the Library of 
Congress, to date from July 1. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


PERSONAL NOTES, 


Miss Leslie Merritt, class of 1900 and stu- 
dent of historical course, 1901, has been en- 
gaged to classify and catalog the library of 
Vassar Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Miss Joanna W. Burnet, class of 1901, has 
been appointed librarian of the Madison 
Square Church House, New York City. 

Miss Annie K. Emery and Miss Annie M. 
Thayer, class of 1901, have been engaged as 
assistants in the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
also Miss Marian S. Morse for work during 
the summer. 

Miss Sara C. Van de Carr, class of 1901, 
has been appointed librarian of the Loring 
Memorial Reading-room, North Plymouth, 
Mass., in place of Miss Harriet Kellogg, re- 
signed. 
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Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett, class of 1go1, 
has been engaged to organize the library 
at Warrensburg, N. Y., given to the town by 
the Misses Richards. 

Miss Bertha Miller, class of 1901, has been 
appointed librarian of the King’s Daughters’ 
Settlement, New York City. 

Miss Anna W. Hall, Mr. Franklin F. Hop- 
per, class of 1901, and Miss Laura Hammond, 
class of 1900, have received appointments to 
the Library of Congress. 

Miss Elizabeth C. Stevens, class of 1808, 
and student of Course for Children’s Libra- 
rians, class of 1901, has been elected libra- 
rian of the Public Library at New Rochelle 
N. Y. 

Miss Esther Owen, class of 1899, is en- 
gaged to catalog the Field Library, North 
Conway, N. H., given to the town by Mr. 
Marshall Field of-Chicago. 

Miss Bertha Frances, class of 1899, having 

finished her work at the library of Pennsyl- 
vania University, has been engaged as cata- 
loger at the Y. M. C. A. Library, New York 
City. 
Miss Susan M. Griggs, class of 1899, has 
been engaged as cataloger in the library of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, New 
York City. 

Miss Margaret Zimmerman, class of 1897, 
has recently resigned her position at the John 
Crerar Library, to be married. 

Miss Maud Johnson, class of 1899, with 
the help of Miss Clendenin, class of 1901, is 
engaged in reorganizing the library at Roslyn, 
L. L, which was founded by William Cullen 
Bryant. 

Miss Caroline Koster, class of 1893, and 
student of Course for Children’s Librarians, 
1900, has been engaged as children’s librarian 
at the Mt. Washington Branch, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Edith Hunt, class of 1895, has re- 
signed her position at the Aguilar Library 
for one at the Library of the Long Island 
Historical Society, Brooklyn. 

Miss Metta R. Ludey, class of 1900, has 
been engaged to catalog a part of the library 
of the American Bible Society. 

Mrs. Frances Hale Gardiner has been en- 
gaged to do some document cataloging by the 
New York Public Library. 

Miss Bertha F. Hathaway, class of 1901, is 
to spend the summer cataloging for the Pe- 
quot Library, Southport, Ct. 

LECTURE ON BOOKMAKING. 

Mr. Charles M. Skinner gave a talk on the 
“History of bookmaking” to an audience of 
children, on Monday, May 6, in the room 
occupied by the exhibition illustrating this 
subject. 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 

SUMMER COURSE. 

The following students began a six weeks 
course of study May 31: 

Baker, Gertrude Alexander, librarian Mount 
Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, O. 
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Blunt, Florence Tolman, B. L. Mt. Holyoke 
College, 1896; A. B., 1899; assistant Haverhill 
Public Library; Haverhill, Mass. 

Bonté, Frances Storer, assistant University 
of California Library; Berkeley, Cal. 

Buchwald, Isabella Caroline, assistant Cleve- 
land Public Library; Cleveland, O. 

Crocker, Alice Morgan, in charge periodi- 
cals and binding Hartford Public Library; 
Hartford, Ct. 

Deighton, Mary Frances, assistant West 
Side branch, Cleveland Public Library: Cleve- 
land, O. 

Dutcher, Marion Flagler, assistant Adri- 
ance Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

France, Mary Grace, substitute assistant !i- 
brarian, Johnstown Library; Johnstown, N. Y. 

Greene, Lavinia E., librarian, for summer 
months, Haines Falls (N. Y.) Free Library; 
Hunter, N 

Gymer, Rose Charter, assistant Cleveland 
Public Library; Cleveland, O. 

Henley, Daisy, Indiana University, 1894: 
Wisconsin summer school of library science, 
1900; assistant librarian Wabash Public Li- 
brary; Wabash, Ind. 

Marple, Alice, Illinois Wesleyan Universi- 
ty; assistant Des Moines Public Library; Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Parker, Bertha W., Des Moines College: 
assistant Des Moines Public Library; Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Selden, Elisabeth C., first assistant libra 
rian Duluth Public Library; Duluth, Minn 

Stonehouse, Mary Elizabeth, assistant 
Young Men’s Association Library, Albany; 
Albany, N. Y. 

Walsh, Augusta Berchman, librarian Pine 
eT branch, Albany Free Library; Albany, 


Wheeler, Jessie F.. A.B. Vassar College, 
1882; assistant librarian Mechanicville Pub 
lic School Library; Mechanicville, N. Y. 

The regular school year will close Friday, 
June 28, the summer course will close July 
Satome Cuter FArRcHILD. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 
CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE OF B.L.S., JUNE 12, 

Minnie Clarke Bridgman. Partial bibli- 
ography of bookbinding. 

Jessie Anna Carroll, A. B. (Wilmington 
College), 1895. Early German book illustra- 
tion. 

Florence Emeline Carter. Earliest forms 
of books and ancient libraries. 

Adelaide Maria Chase. Tufts College Li- 
brary. 

Agnes Mary Cole, B.S. (Wheaton Col- 
lege), 1893. The early Italian printers. 

Clara Elizabeth Howard. Modern Amer- 
ican book illustration. 

Flora Dorothy Hurlbert. Subject index to 
Illinois school reports, 1885-1897. 

Fannie Ella Jones. General index to the 
Library Chronicle. 
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Mary Harriett Kittredge. Monastic libra- 
ries. 

Stacia Livingston. The early English press. 

May Louise Martin. Block-printing. 

Amy Constance Moon. The early French 

ress. 

Mabel Reynolds. Select list of children’s 
fiction with an analysis of ninety books and a 
subject index. 

Lorinda Ballou Spellman. The Dutch press 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Mary Estelle Todd. Public library move- 
ment in Great Britain. 

Florence Sherwood Wing. History of 
movable type from its invention to 1462. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 


The following positions have been recently 
assigned to students: 

University of Cincinnati Library: Mrs. 
Harriet E. Hodge, ’or, librarian; Miss Min- 
nie C. Bridgman, B.L.S., asst. lib'n: 
Miss Mary Thompson, ‘oo, head cataloger ; 
Miss Jessie A. Carroll, B.L.S., ‘or, cataloger ; 
Miss Delia Sanford, B.L.S., ‘00, cataloger : 
Miss Margaret Budington, ‘oz. cataloger ; 
Miss Grace Goodale, ‘02, temporary cataloger : 
Miss Edna L. Goss, ‘o2, temporary cataloger. 

University of lowa Summer Library School : 
Minnie C. Bridgman, assistant instructor 

Buchtel College: Lorinda B. Spellman, cata- 
loger. 

Champaign Public Library: Florence Eme 
line Carter, librarian. 


Reviews. 


[ANpeRsoN, Axset.] Catalogue de l’exposi- 
tion suédoise de l'enseignement superieur 
(Exposition universelle de Paris, 1900). 
Etablissements d’enseignement supérieur et 
savants. Publications savantes. Upsal, 1900. 


7+-103 p. 8°. 

International exhibitions mav be of doubt- 
ful value in promoting manufactures and in- 
dustry. In one particular their value is cer- 
tain enough —they give occasion for stock- 
taking of the achievements of the several 
countries in arts, industries and culture. The 
publication at hand is a result of such stock- 
taking occasioned by the exposition at Paris 
last year. It is primarily a catalog of an ex- 
hibit—the main part of which, by the way, 
will be permanently on deposit in the Bib 
hothéque Sainte Geneviéve, as a part of this 
library’s “Dépét scandinave.” The complete- 
ness of the exhibit makes the catalog itself of 
very substantial, permanent value as a record 
of Swedish achievements in the lines not only 
of higher education, but of “productive schol- 
arship” generally. The catalog is divided in 
the following groups: Photographs and plans: 
Higher education: (Universities and facul 
ties; Artistic education; Agricultural educa- 
tion; Industrial and commercial education :) 
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Archives, libraries, museums; Learned socie- 
ties; Scientific journals; Publications of in- 
dividual scholars. The last part is incomplete, 
recording some 50 authors, represented by 
some 100 publications; but the range of this 
collection is fairly representative of Swedish 
scholarship in the last quarter of the past cen- 
tury. Rather unsatisfactory is the list of “Re- 
vues savantes,” containing, as it does, only 23 
periodicals, nearly all dealing with natural 
sciences, medicine and education. But this is 
more than made up for by the splendid col- 
lections of publications of learned societies, 
academies and institutions \s far as the 
writer is able to judge, not one society or in- 
stitution of importance is unrepresented. The 
universities, academies and other bodies are 
represented by all available publications relat- 
ing to their history and organization, as well 
as by in most cases complete files of their pro- 
ceedings, transactions, and other publications 
The catalog is made up with all desirable bib 
liographical fulness, and must be a necessary 
tool for any one who needs readily at hand 
a reliable guide to Swedish scholarship, edu 
cation and scientific production 

That the exhibition was possible in such a 
completeness is due to the unsparing energies 
of the collector and superintendent of the ex 
hibit, Dr. Aksel Anderson, assistant librarian 
at the University of Upsala. Most of the ma- 
terial exhibited were free gifts by the insti 
tutions, publishers or authors concerned, and 
in the case of serials the continuations will 
also be supplied. The material seems to have 
been put at the free disposal of Dr Anderson, 
who undertook the collection in addition to 
his official duties and without remuneration 
The whole is, as said, deposited in the Biblio- 
théque Sainte Geneviéve, and the French gov 
ernment will in exchange send a series of val 
uable official publications to the University 


Library of Upsala A. G. S. Joseruson 


Mouton, Charles Wells. ed. The library of 
literary criticism of English and Ameri 
can authors. v. 1: 680 1638 suffalo. N 
Y., Moulton Pub. Co., 1901. 768 p QO. $s 


Mr. Moulton has conceived and executed an 
admirable piece of work, and if his later vol 
umes maintain the standard of the first. lit 
erary bibliography will be enriched by a 
most valuable accession The “Library of 
literary criticism” suggests, in its general plan 
Mr. Larned’s “History for ready reference.” 
but its essential difference lies in the fact t} it 
instead of aiming to give a survey of the 
world’s literature through the medium of ex 
tracts, it presents the verdicts that have. been 
passed upon that literature by criti ind 
scholars through successive centuries. 
tically this is “evaluation of literature” of 
permanent value, while at the same time it 
puts at the disposal of students and readers 
a general bibliography of literary history and 
criticism. The arrangement is chronological 
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the preseat volume opening with Beowulf, 
c 800, and ciosing with Sir Robert Ayton, 
1570-1638. Under each author cited (192 in 
the present volume) there are given, one or 
more general bibliographical or introductory 
selections, followed by various critical “ap- 
preciations” on the author’s work as a whole 
and upon individual examples. In the ar- 
rangement of the selections the chronological 
principle is followed. Thus, in the case of 
Chaucer, the introduction is from Sharp's 
“Dictionary of English authors,” while the ex- 
tracts open with Gower, 1383, Occleve, 1411 
and Caxton, 1480, and run down from Fran- 
cis [Thynne, John Aubrey, and other early 
writers, to Howells, Corson, Gosse, Saints- 
bury, and fellow critics of the present day. 

Choice has been made with discrimination 
and a thorough sense of fitness, and the chief 
characteristic of the work is the incitement 
it gives to know for oneself the masterpieces 
which have meant so much to others. Its 
use can hardly fail to lead to the use of the 
books themselves, and this, of course, gives it 
special value for the public library and the 
school reference collection. 

Taking Shakespeare as an example of the 
treatment of the most important names, we 
find that 131 pages are devoted to the ‘sub- 
ject, prefaced by a fair reproduction of the 
Droeshout portrait. These open with a selec- 
tion of “personal” extracts treating generally 
of Shakespeare's life and character ; then come 
the poems and plays, each presented chrono- 


logically by a collection of critical and appre- 
ciative extracts; brief notes on the rejected 


plays follow; then a selection of extracts on 
the “authorship controversy,” and finally un- 
der the heading “general” selections touching 
upon Shakespeare's work and genius as 3 
whole. This subject, naturally, presents to 
us the flower of English literary criticism, 
and the variety, pertinence and excellence 
of the selections made call for special com- 
mendation. Even the cursory reference use 
of such a compilation cannot but stimulate 
curiosity and interest and tend to send the 
user from the criticism to the work criticiseJ. 
Appended to every extract is author’s name, 
short title, and date, so that the selections 
oper to the student the fuller bibliography 
of each subject. The volume is prefaced by 
an alphabetical table of contents and for the 
last volume copious indexes are promised. 

To the preparation of this work Mr. Moul 
ton, it is understood, has devoted more than 
20 years, and he states that he has had the 
co-operation of many laymen and _ scholars 
ay of every important publishing house 

America and Great Britain. 

"Gale those who have labored in the field 
of bibliography can appreciate the difficulties 
and the magnitude of his task; but its value 
should be patent to all users of books, and 
it is to be hoped that it may receive such 
general and cordial support as to give sub- 
stantial recognition of its merit. 
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Unitep States CATALOG. Books in print, 
1899; ed. by George F. Danforth and 
Marion E. Potter. Minneapolis, H. W. 
Wilson, [1900.] c¢. 7+755+361 p. Q 
$12.50. 

AMERICAN CATALOGUE; founded by F. Ley- 
poldt, 1895-1900: books recorded (including 
reprints and importations), July 1, 1895- 
January I, 1900; comp. under the editorial 
direction of R: R. Bowker. In 2 pts.: 1, 
Author-and-title alphabet ; 2, Subject-alpha- 
bet. N. Y., Office of The Publishers’ Week 
ly, 1901. 1900, 1901. 36+564-+ 301 p. F. 
$12.50. 

These two publications are interesting in 
their relation, or lack of relation, with each 
other. The “United States catalog” seeks to 
supply an index of books in print such as is 
an important feature of Whitaker’s English 
“Reference catalogue,” but which has not 
been included in its American progenitor, the 
“Publishers’ trade list annual,” for the stated 
reasons of the cost and delay involved. The 
“American catalogue 1895-1900” is the final 
supplementary volume in the series originated 
with Frederick Leypoldt’s great “American 
catalogue” of books in print and on sale in 
1876, which did to them, in more full biblio- 
graphical shape, the service done by Mr. Wil- 
son's catalog now. As the years go by, this task 
becomes more and more colossal and it is 
casily to be seen why any bibliographer or 
indexer should shrink, a quarter-century later, 
from attempting the bibliographical fulness 
of detail at which the original Leypoldt plan 
aimed. That has included from the start a 
subject portion, given in a separate alphabet 
instead of on the dictionary plan; whether 
this was thought by the originator and his 
successor the better plan, or whether because 
of the delay always incident to such work 
does not seem to have been stated. Mr. Wil- 
son has nevertheless accomplished a practical 
service for libraries, which they have not been 
slow to recognize, by presenting a title-a-line 
finding list in which the spirit of Dr. W. F. 
Povle would have rejoiced greatly. The 
names of authors stand out all the more 
strongly in the bold-faced type because of the 
title-a-line compass in which the entries of 
books under author are circumscribed. The 
preface states that the work has had the bene- 
fit of co-operation from two independent 
sources, referring to the work done by Mr. 
George F. Danforth, of Indiana University 
Library, on the “‘In print’ index” which he 
had planned and which is now merged in the 
present volume, and in that done in Mr. Wil- 
son’s own office, by the staff of his “Cumula- 
tive index.” It is understood that the orig- 
inal material prepared in Mr. Wilson’s office 
for ihe author alphabet has been amplified or 
completed by including the material prepared 
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by Mr. Danforth’s efforts, while he has speci- 
fically supplied the index from titles to names 
of authors, which forms the second portion 
of this work. This portion is, of course, not 
as satisfactory from the bibliographical point 
of view as a title-entry proper, but in bibli- 
ographies which are commercial enterprises, 
as are both these catalogs, there are limitations 
the result of which must fret the bibliographi- 
cal critic. To point out errors in detail is, of 
course, possible in reviewing any bibliographi- 
cal work of this character, but it would be 
neither gracious nor useful to do so, when so 
much has been accomplished. The chief de- 
fect of the work is the lack of subject index- 
ing. 
The final volume of the “American cata- 
logue” on the original Leypoldt system, for 
such it is stated to be, pursues the same plan 
as the original work of 1876, and differs from 
some of the later volumes in omitting appen- 
dixes covering U. S. Government publica- 
tions, state publications and the publications 
of societies. The reason for this is given as 
twofold: that adequate provision is now 
made for these appendixes in the issues of the 
national Office of Documents, and in the bib 
liographies of “State publications” and of 
“Publications of societies” issued from the 
Office of The Publishers’ Weekly, and that 
their inclusion weuld make the cost of the 
volitme prohibitive. Bibliographical record 
has now the advantage of the better system of 
record made by the Copyright Office —if 
“hetter” can be said where before there was 
none — but it is easy to see that there are lines 
of publications where completeness is any- 
thing but possible. Aside from the definite 
exclusions from the “American catalogue” 
svstem, as of directories and other “books 
which are not books,” the publications of the 
numerous private or semi-private presses of 
the day, and the habit of subscription pub- 
lishers of endeavering to prevent record of 
their works and often to keen them out of 
libraries, lead to sad lacunae in such bibli- 
ographical records as this volume, so far as 
these publications are not caught by the copy 
right net or the sieve of industrious biblio- 
graphical inquiry. The present volume, la- 
belled 1895-1900, would seem to be under false 
pretences — since it excludes books actually 
published in 1900 and includes only those of 
1900 imprint actually published within 1899 — 
but for the curious device of the title-page, 
limiting the period to Jan. 1, 1900, and for 
the explanation of the preface on this point. 
Those are few who will still argue that the 
19th century ended with 1899, but the editor 
of the “American catalogue” indicates that 
bibliographically 1899 on the one side, ending 
the 1800's, and 1900 on the other. beginning 
the new imprint set of figures, afford a better 
division than the logical century-post. Proba- 
bilities of the completion backwards of the 
19th century record, by the publication of the 
1800-1876 volume, seem, from the statement 
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of the preface, to be waning rather than wax- 
ing. Possibly, however, those hard-hearted 
librarians who rejoice inwardly in the death 
of an author now his or her set can 
be completed will receive with satisfaction 
the statement that this is likely to be the 
final volume of the present series, especially 
in view of the announcement by the editor 
that Phoenix-like a new arise, 
for which opportunity has been afforded by 
the development of the linotype method 
Brietly, the plan proposed for the new 
is the publication in a first alphabet of the 
weekly record from The Publishers’ Il'eeklv, 
first in the annual volume, as now, and finally 
without the descriptive notes in a five-yearly 
volume; and secondly, the extension of the 
monthly index covering the author, title, sub 


ecause 


system 1s to 


series 


ject and series entries, now cumulated each 
month in The Publishers’ Weekly, through 
the annual alphabet into a combined five- 


yearly alphabet, which will form the second 
portion of the five-yearly volume 


Library Economy and history. 
GENERAL. 

Scott, GREEN woop & Co., London, announce 
the issue of a series of handy guides to the 
choice of books, in the form of lists in the 
various classes of literature, entries being se- 
lected by experts, accompanied by historical 
and descriptive notes, and supplemented by 
full indexes. The first section, dealing with 
fiction, will be issued in the course of the year. 


TARBELL, M. Anna 


The Homefield Library: 
its work and its helpers. Read before the 
Woman's Education Association. 12 p. D 
This little pamphlet is printed by the Wom- 

an’s Education Association, and has been 

widely distributed through New England. 

Copies may be obtained, so far as the re- 

mainder of the edition will allow, by applying 

to Miss Alice Chandler, Lancaster, Mass 

Miss Tarbeil tells of the development of in 

tellectual life in the little town of Homefield 

through the books and pictures received from 
the Womans Education Association, whici 
permitted extension of the town’s library fa 
cilities. Her narrative should be suggestive 
to others 

LOCAL. 

Asbury Park (N. J.) P. L. At a special 
meeting, held on May 29, it was voted to is 
sue $18,000 in municipal bonds for the pur 
chase of the library building on Grand avenue 
The library has heretofore been maintained 
through the efforts of the local women’s club, 
but it is hoped that before long it may receive 
city support. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Long Island Hist. Soc. L. 
The annual meeting of the society was held 
on May 20, when it was informally decided 
that the society would not enter into any con- 
solidation with the other Brooklyn libraries, 
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as a result of the Carnegie gifts. The officers 
take the stand that the institution isareference, 
not a circulating, library, and that neither its 
books nor its system would be adapted to the 
work of a circulating library. Besides, en- 
trance into the Carnegie scheme is opposed 
because of the fact that the library would not 
then retain its self-perpetuating management. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The appointment 
of Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, formerly assistant 
librariz an, to be assistant in ch: irge of the trav- 
elling library department, at her former sal- 
ary of $1500 a year, has been ratified by the 
civil service commissioners, the position being 
made exempt from civil service examination 
and rating 

At the meeting of the directors on May 22 
F. P. Hill and W. A. Bardwell, the recently 
appointed librarian and assistant librarian, 
were present, and it was voted that the libra- 
rian should hereafter act as secretary of all 
the committees of the board. 

Che offer of the Public Library Association 
to transfer to the library the small library 
organized by that association in Tompkins 
Park, was discussed, but the matter was re- 
ferred to the sites committee for further con- 
sideration 

Mr. Snow, chairman of the administration 
committee, read a letter from Librarian Hill 
suggesting that all cataloging be done at the 
Brevoort branch, and then sent to the other 
branches throughout the borough; that the 
present Brevoort branch building be known 
as the “administration building” and that two 
stores be acquired on Bedford avenue, oppo- 
site Brevoort place, for the Brevoort branch 
library proper. Mr. Snow advised the addi- 
tion to the existing quarters, since there was 
not enough office space at present. The com- 
mittee on sites also recommended the lease of 
the two stores, and it was decided to lease 
them for a period of three years at not more 
than $150 a month, the present building to be 
used only for administration purposes, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. The city council on 
May 13 passed the ordinance drafted by a 
committee of the council, authorizing the es- 
tablishing and organization of a library in 
Chattanooga under the state laws provided 
for that purpose, and in accordance with the 
conditions of Mr. Carnegie’ s offer of $50,000 
for a building. As the matter will stand un- 
der the organization provided for in the or- 
dinance, the city council has complete control 
of the institution. The board of directors 
will be appointed by the mayor. subject to the 
approval of the council. There will be nine 
members of the board, each holding for three 
years, and at the expiration of their terms, 
their successors being appointed by the 
city council. This was the greatest objection 
the chamber of commerce committee, which 
had prepared an alternate ordinance, found to 
the plan suggested by the council, and they 
have withdrawn from _ participation in the 
matter. The Chattanooga News says: “It ts 
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probable the matter will be allowed to rest 
for some time. The ordinance has passed 
one reading, and it would not be surprising 
if the next time the matter should be heard 
of would be along after the November elec- 
tion. It is equally as probable, however, that 
the question will be acted upon the next time 
the council meets. In this event the mayor 
will appoint the board of directors at once 
and they wi!l organize immediately thereafter, 
taking such steps as may be necessary to se- 
cure the library at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. However, the matter at present is in 
somewhat of an uncertain state.” 


Columbia University L. The university is 
represented at the Pan-American Exposition 
by an interesting display of photographs and 
official publications, including contributions 
from the various departments, dissertations, 
students’ periodicals, and all the library publi 
cations. Included in the exhibit Mr, C: Alex 
Nelson, reference librarian, presents as a part 
of the bibliographical work of one American 
librarian his Astor Library catalog (4276 p. 
4 v.), the catalog of the Avery Architectural 
Library, and his monograph on the Duryea 
collection of the Long Island Historical So 
ciety. 

Concord (N. H.) P. L. The report of the 
librarian, Miss Grace Blanchard, for the year 
1g00, as printed in the local press, is so bright 
and interesting that quotation from it is lim- 
ited only by the lack of space. Miss Blanch- 
ard says: 

‘This has been a good year at the library. 
We have bought all the necessities, some lux- 
uries, and yet not expended our appropriation. 
What better can an institution report? This 
pleasing state of things is explained by the 
fact that our ambitions have been within rea- 
son, and our petty economies so numerous 
that funds remained for many desirable pur- 
chases. We have passed our pens and our 
ink on from fine work to coarse work, we 
have had two old chairs made into one, we 
have turned window shades end for en! 
walked on errands instead of using stam»s 
completed imperfect books by writing in n 
ing pages, and hand-copied lists of books 
rather than hire a typewriter,all to the end that 
we might add to the resources of the library 

Accessions for the year are given as 1100, 
of which 639 were new books. “We have 
tried to buy from two to four copies of each 
popular novel, but we have known that it was 
asknowledg21 impossible in any public library 
to own enough copies to give one to each bor- 
rower, though that would make life as pleas 
ant for the desk attendants as it would for 
the borrowers.” The circulation is given a3 
go,000, 1800 less than the year before, fiction 
showing a decrease of 2 per cent. 626 new 
borrowers have registered. “The exhibits 
which come every few weeks from the Library 
Art Club continue to be enjoyed.” 

Cumberland, Md. Andrew Carnegie’s offer 
of $25,000 for a library building was refused 
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at the local election held on May 20, owing 
to the increase of taxation involved in pro- 
viding the yearly maintenance fund of $2500 


required. In the hope that the offer would 
be accepted a library site had been guaranteed 
by interested citizens. It is stated that at the 
polls the workingmen of the city were almost 
solidly opposed to the library measure be- 
cause of the increase of taxation, while the 
negro vote was also in opposition to it on the 
ground that the “color line” would be drawn, 
and that the negroes would therefore receive 
no benefit from the library 


East Rutherford (N. J.) L. Asso The 
library is now in process of organization by 
Miss Lambert, of the Passaic Public Library. 
Miss Emma Ver Nooy has been appointed li- 
brarian, and will take charge as soon as Miss 
Lambert's work is completed. 


Galion (O.) P. L. The Galion Public Li- 
brary Association was organized early in Ma 
its object being “to acquire and maintain 4 
public library and reading room which shall 
be free to the inhabitants of the city of Ga- 
lion.” A general membership fee of $1 yearly 
is provided for 

Galveston, Tex Rosenberg | The direc 
tors of the Rosenberg Library Association 
met on May 15 and selected a building site 
The property consists of five lots at the north 
west corner of Tremont street and Sealy ave 
nue, and the purchase price was $18,500. it 
is understood that about $50,000 is available 
for the erection, equipment, and endowment 
of the library. The plans have not yet been 
decided upon. 

Germantown, Phila. Pa. Friends’ L 
(Rpt., 1900.) Added 603; total 20,276. Issued 
12.911. New cards issued 415 No. of visitors 
21,233. For special reasons this report covers 
only 11 months’ record instead of a full year 
Special mention is made of the loss sustained 
in the death ot the librarian emeritus, William 
Kite, who was appointed in 1869 “when the 
library was very small, and by his faithful 
service and interest in the work did much to 
build it up and increase its usefulness.” 

A list of the accessions for 1900 is appended. 


Gloversville (N. Y.) F. L. (2tst rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1909.) Added 1201; 
total 19,070. Issued, home use, 59,012; read- 


ing room use 4630. 68 teachers have drawn 
430 books for professional use, and 
have been issued to the local study clubs. A 
brief summary is given of the work done by 
the library during its 20 years of existence, 
closed Dec 31, 1900. 

\ list of the year’s accessions is appended. 

Greenup (Jil) P. L. The newly estab- 
lished library was opened on the afternoon of 
May 17, in an attractive room in a new school 
building, which was assigned to the purpose 
by vote of the board of education. The li- 
brary was organized in about three weeks, 
through the spontaneous effort of the whole 
community. It is said that there are not half 
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a dozen families in the village that are not 
represented by some sort of contribution, and 
gifts were received from former residents 
from places as far distant as New York City 
and San Diego, Cal [The movement started 
in the women’s clubs, and a general petition 
was presented to the village authorities ask 
ing the appointment of a designated board of 
trustees a suitable room was 
secured, shelving was erected as a contribu 
tion to the cause from local carpenters 
tionery supplies and blanks were given by in 
newspapers, volunteer librarian and 
assistants were secured, and at a public “book 
shower” held April 27 at the Methodist 
Church a nucleus of 282 volumes was col 
lected The library opened its doors with 1500 
volumes on and with its running 
expenses assured for a year Jone of th 
public money contributions towards its es 
tablishment exceeded $10 in amount. The |: 
brarian is Mrs. Sarah Cunningham 

Hannibal (Mo.) P. L. The cornerstone of 
the Jokn H. Garth Memorial Library building 
was laid on May 16. It will cost $25,000, and 
is erected in accordance with Col, Garth’s 
wish by his widow and his daughter, Mrs. R 
M. Goodlett 
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Haverhill (Mass.) P. L (26th rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1900.) Added 3585; total 
not stated. Issued, home use, 148,925 (hfict 
76%). New cards issued 2086; total card 


holders 11,380 

The home use of books showed an increase 
of 20 per cent. over that of the previous year. 
“The changes in the library building and tn 
the methods of placing books before the rea.t 
ers account for the increase in patronage. The 
opening of « children’s room and the removal 
of an age jimit have resulted in a greater use 
of the library by the young people.” 

Mr. Moulton devotes his report mainly to 
a statement of the changes made in the li- 
brary building, which have been already noted 
in these columns 

Holyoke (Mass.) P. L 


(Rpt.) Added 


722. Issued, home use, 49.744, a gain « f 2009 
over the year preceding New registration 
1085; total registration 10,490 Receipts 


$4370; expenses $3764. The new building will 
not be finished until late in the summer 

Jackson, O. At a meeting of the city coun- 
cil, held on May 14, the committee on revis- 
ion of the council presented a unanimous re 
port in favor of a tax levy for public library 
purposes. 

Jersey City (N. J.) PL. A pleasant sur- 
prise was arranged for Miss Burdick 
librarian of the Public Library, on May 21 
by the local women’s club This was the 
equipment of Miss Burdick’s private room im 
the new library building with artisti cush 
ions. a couch rug, pictures, and a vase of 
pink carnations, the flower of the club. The 
gift was a recognition of the work long given 
by Miss Burdick in preparing reference list 
for the club 
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Lexington (Ky.) P. L. (2d rpt.—year 
ending April 10, 1901.) Added 960; total 
2900. Issued, home use, 53,161 (fict. 85.92 %). 
New registration 1189; total borrowers 4508. 
Miss Bullitt reviews the library’s record dur- 
ing its two years of existence, it being the 
first free public library ever established in 
Kentucky. There has been a steady increase 
in its reference and home use. The cataloging 
has been completed, and a printed fiction list 
was brought out in November, 1900, complete 
to date. Tue library is open daily from 9g 
a.m, to 9 pam. A children’s room has just 
been established, and is nearly ready for open- 
ing. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
The New York Evening Post of May 1 con- 
tains an interesting letter from its Washingz- 
ton correspondent upon Mr. Putnam's plans 
for the developmént of the Library of Con- 
gress. The main points touched upon are the 
functions of the library as a depository of all 
American publications, and its possibilities as 
a future center of bibliographical authority 
and activity in the United States, including 
the printing of catalog car ls for other libra- 
ries as well as for itself. “The purpose of 
the institution may well be summarized under 
three heads, as follows: (1) That as a na- 
tional library the Library of Congress will 
be rendering a national service in helping to 
co-ordinate the bibliographical work of the va- 
rious local libraries; and (2) as a federal 
library it wiil perform a special service by co- 
ordinating rhe various department and bureau 
libraries in Washington into an organized sys- 
tem, of which it can be the center; and (3) 
as the national library again it may fitly rep- 
resent the United States in international 
schemes of co-operation. Some important 
plans of this sort — such, for instance, as that 
of the Royal Society for indexing scientific 
literature — are already on foot.” 


Muscatine (Ja.) P. L. The cornerstone of 
the new library building, the gift of P. M. 
Musser, was laid with formal exercises on 
May 6. Mrs. Emma L. Mahin had been 
elected librarian and Robert Baird assistant. 


New Jersey Hist. Soc. L., Newark. The 
society is now installed in the building on 
West Park street, formerly occupied by the 
Newark Free Public Library, which gives 
ample accommodations for its collections. The 
opening exercises were held on the afternoon 
of May 28. Although established in 1845, the 
society has not been widely enough know2 
even in New Jersey. Heretofore its rooms 
were in an office building up three flights of 
stairs, and it lacked space and equipment for 
the best administration of its collection. In 
1897 a new constitution was formed and the 
society began its reorganized existence. The 
necessity for a trained librarian was recog- 
nized, and in 1808 Miss Henrietta Palmer, of 
the New York State Library School, was ap- 
pointed to the position and carried through 


excellent pioneer work, which is appreciated 
by her successor, Miss Marie F. Wait. The 
society looks for increased ‘terest in its work 
through two instrumentalities—its removal 
to new and adequate quarters, and the estab- 
lishment of a woman’s branch, which has al 
ready done most active missionary work. Its 
collection row contains about 70,000 books, 
pamphlets, newspapers and manuscripts, many 
of which are of great scarcity and value. 
Among thein are a large number of books on 
genealogy, and many valuable manuscripts re 
lating to the early colonial and revolutionary 
history of the state. The new library building 
gives ample room for an art gallery, museum 
and lecture room. 

New York City. Library consolidation. Tue 
LIBRARY CEPHALOPOD: an appreciation. (Edi- 
torial in Literary Collector, New York, 
May, 1901. 2:25-26.) 

Discusses the library situation in New York 
city with reference to the relations between 
the New York Public Library and the smaller 
libraries, such as the St. Agnes, the Cathedral, 
the Y. M. C. A., the University Settlement, 
etc. These smaller libraries “live in dread 
of the day when the tentacles of Cephalopo4, 
long stretched in their direction, will close 
upon them.” The advantages of small inde- 
pendent libraries, in their freedom from red 
tape, personal interest of directors and staff, 
and homelike influence, are pointed out, and 
it is urged that “their charm will be de- 
stroyed if they become but little wheels in the 
big machine. The Public Library may in 
spire respect, admiration, but affection never.” 


New York City L. The City Library in the 
city hall, mainly devoted to reports and pub- 
lications on municipal affairs, is to be class.- 
fied and cataloged on the card system for the 
first time in its history. 


New York P. L. At a meeting of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment on May 20 
Mayor Van Wyck expressed himself as favor- 
ing a larger representation of city officials on 
the board of trustees of the Public Library 
It was thought that this representation should 
at least include the mayor and the controller 
as ex officio members, and that various ele 
ments of the community be included by the 
appointment of a Catholic representative, a 
Jewish representative, and representatives of 
other denominations. 

Work has been begun on the plans to es- 
tablish 65 branch libraries under the $5,200,000 
Carnegie gift, and several conferences on the 
subject have been held by the library and city 
authorities. Corporation Counsel Whalen has 
presented a report, showing that there are 
now in the five boroughs of the city 125 free 
libraries, nearly all of which receive money 
from the city. It has been determined not to 
establish the Carnegie libraries near those 
now in existence, and that so far as possible 
the existing free libraries will be induced to 
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combine with the New York Public Library 
and the new Carnegie libraries, so as to be 
all under one comprehensive system. 

Dr. John S. Billings, at ene of the confer- 
ences, explained Mr, Carnegie’s idea of es 
tablishing the best library system in the world 
in New Yor. He said Mr. Carnegie pointed 
to a map of the city and said that a free }i- 
brary should be established so that no oa: 
would have to walk more than a quarter of 
a mile to get good books free of charge. To 
accomplish this result Dr. Billings estimated 
that 40 additional libraries would be necessary 
in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and the other libraries could be distributed 
among the other boroughs. 

It was settled that existing free libraries 
which have books of general interest would 
be invited to combine with the New York 
Public Library. Corporation Counsel Wha- 
len said he thought there might be some of 
the libraries whose trustees would not consent 
to consolidation. In that event it would be 
possible for the board of estimate to cut down 
their appropriations, because the institution 
would not be acting in the public interest by 
refusing to consolidate and help establish a 
library system perfect in cvery detail. He 
said that, if necessary, more than 65 libraries 
would be established in order to carry out 
Mr. Carnegie’s comprehensive plan, and that 
in a few years New York would have 200 free 
libraries and the best system in the world for 
the distribution of free books among the peo- 
ple. 

The latest exhibition held in the print gal 
leries of the Lenox building proved an un- 
usually interesting one. It was designed to 
illustrate the history of engraving to the be 
ginning of the 18th century, and included over 
300 prints from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s pri- 
vate collection, formerly the Irwin collection. 
Among the earliest prints shown were sev- 
eral nielli, one of them being accompanied 
by the original silver plate, some German 
work of the early 16th century, and a few 
prints in the “maniére criblée.” Of Diirer’s 
work there were over 90 examples, and 
other masters represented included Marc 
Antonio Raimondi, Lucas van Leyden, Schou- 
gauer, Goltzius, Ostade, Cranach, Callot, Van 
Meeken, Lorraine, Wierix, Edelinck an1 
Nanteuil. The exhibition was arranged by 
schools, to facilitate study and comparison. 


York City. Society L. (Rpt. — year 
ending March 31, 1901.) Issued 35,581. Vis- 
itors 17,522, of whom 4262 were men. Re- 
ceipts $81,476.27; expenses $80,292.74. Sta- 
tistics for accessions and totals are not given, 
though the chief additions and donations for 
the year are listed. 

New York City. University Club L. (Rp*. 
—year ending Feb. 28, 1901.) Added 
total 18,122. Of the accessions 322 were pur- 
chased at a cost of $1021.57. The more im- 
portant additions are briefly noted. 

“Mr. Lyman H. Bagg, librarian of the club 
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for II years, resigned on May 1, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. W. H. Duacan, Jr., from the 
staff of the Brooklyn Public Library. Work 
on reclassifying and recataloging the library 
was begun on Novy, 21.” 

New York City. Y. M.C. A. L. The ‘i- 
brarian’s annual report for igoo, recently pre- 
sented to the trustees, gives the following fig- 
ures: Total v. available for ref, use 45,000 v 
in West 56th street library; 10,000 (ref, use 
only) East 23d street library Books added 
296. No. readers (ref. use) 81,3608; reference 
use of books 112,813. Periodicals on file 443; 


periodicals used 70,023. Regular expenses 
(appropriation) $10,500. 
Mr. Berry says: “This reference use puts 


us in the fourth place among the libraries of 
New York state as indicated by latest pub 
lished statistics. There are, however, two ti 
braries the reference use of which exceeded 
ours, but they have not gathered the statistics 
to show it. This would then fairly put us in 
sixth place as to reference use.” 


Norristown, Pa. At a meeting of the Nor- 
ristown school board, held May 3, it was de- 
cided to accept the gift of $50,000 from M:, 
Carnegie for a library building. It was de 
cided that the collection of the present No: 
ristown Library Company should be merged 
into the new institution, 

North Adams, Mass. A monthly paper, 
What to Read, issues its first number for 
April, “in ihe interests of the patrons of the 
libraries of Northern Berkshire.” Besides va- 
rious short I'terary articles and notes, it con 
tains short reading lists and library news 


Oakmont, Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. The 
new Carnegie Library building of Oakmont, 
in the suburbs of Pittsburgh, was dedicated 
onthe evening of May 17, with appropriate 
services, which were largely attended. 

Oberlin (O.) College L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1900.) Added 4002; total 44,705 
bound v., 30,422 unbound v. The accessions 
exceeded thcse of any previous year, the ma- 
jority of gifts having been received in re- 
sponse to a circular sent out by the librarian 
in May, 1900, asking alumni to present to 
the library their own publications for the es- 
tablishment of an alumni collection. 

During the year the library was open 305 
days, the total number of readers being 63,- 
883. For home use 13,291 v. were drawn by 
1044 persons. “It is very evident that there 
is a steadily increasing tendency to use the 
books in the building rather than at home.” 
A library club was formed by the members 
of the staff at the beginning of the college 
year. Weekly evening meetings are held to 
compare notes, to make reports on topics spe- 
cially assigned, and to carry on definite 
courses of study. An apprentice class of 
young women was also organized, which re- 
ceives instruction in library me thods and gives 
needed extra help in the routine work. Un- 
der the heading “problems to be solved” Mr. 
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Root touches upon the growing lack of room, 
the need of more books, and the need of an 
enlargement of the force. 

Pawtucket (R. 1.) P. L. It is understood 
that the new library building will be ready 
for dedication by Jan. 1, 1002. a present 
building will be vacated by Nov. 


Portland (Me.) P. L. The eiead re- 
port, presented April 30, gives the following 
facts: Added 2183; total 49,422. Issued, 
home use, 08,002; lib. use 15,939. New cards 
issued 2313; no, cardholders 7073. 

The young people's reading room was ren- 
ovated and additions of 400 v,. were made. 
The librarian, Miss Furbish, recommends the 
adoption of the two-book system 


Richmond, Va. Carnegie L. The ordinance 
whereby the city accepts $100,000 from An- 
drew Carnegie for the erection of a public li- 
brary building, and pledges $10,000 a year for 
its support, was signed on May 9 by Mayor 
Taylor, and is now a law. 

Regarding the library, the Richmond and 
Manchester Leader says: “The success of the 
Carnegie Library in Richmond will depend 
in a measure upon the qualification of the 
man who shall preside over it. It is proposed 
to put the library in the hands of a non-par- 
tisan commission and to keep it out of pol- 
itics. This is essential to the well-being of 
the library, and it is to be hoped that the or- 
dinance crexting such a commission will be 
adopted; and it is further hoped than when 
the commission comes to the selection of a 
man to be librarian the members will put 
aside every political and personal considera- 
tion and choose the man who is best qualified 
for the work. It is not enough that such a 
man be a ‘well-read’ man. He should also 
be a man of executive ability, a man of pleas- 
ing manners, a man whose very presence is 
inviting. The success of the library, we say, 
will depend in a measure upon the work of 
the librarian, and if a mistake be made in the 
selection it will be almost a fatal mistake.” 


Sleepy Eye, Minn. Dyckman F. L. The li- 
brary was formally dedicated on the evening 
of May 24. The building was erected at a 
cost of $10,000 and given to the city by F. H. 
Dyckman, of Orange, N. J., a former resi- 
dent of Sleepy Eye. and to the nucleus of 
books contained in the old local library a pur- 
chase fund of $1500 was added by public sub- 
scription. The building 1s 20 x 46 feet, located 
in the center of a quarter block of five lots; 
the interior finish is quartered oak and birds- 
eye maple, with partitions of leaded cathedral 
glass, and it is fitted with electric lights and 
thoroughly equipped for its purpose. 

Somerville (Mass.) P. L. (28th 1900. 
Added 5249; total 48,072. Issued 270,133, be 
ing a gain of 25 per cent. over the previous 
year. Attendance in ref. dept. 25.907. Re- 
ceipts $13,787.02: expenses $13.744.10 

This is an interesting report, although 
meagre in statistics, no record of borrowers, 
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separate home and library use, etc., being in 
cluded. Percentages of circulation are not 
given. The year is regarded as having begun 
a new epoch in the history of the library, “an 
epoch of growth and of wider development in 
all departments.” A valuable innovation ‘s 
the school department started early in Octo- 
ber, with the object of bringing about closer 
co-operation between the library and_ the 
schools. Through it 112 special libraries have 
been sent to 112 different school rooms. “We 
have also delivered in boxes to the differen: 
schools 5624 v. Our entire circulation throug! 
the school libraries has been 58,520, of which 
32,480 have been fiction.” Mr. Foss adds: 

“T am more and more convinced that it 
through the schools that the library can fin! 
a field for its greatest usefulness. In the 
schools it finds all the machinery of distribu 
tion prepared ready to its hand, and when, as 
in Somerville, the school authorities are so 
willing to co-operate with the library, a great 
work can be done. Our system of special 1: 
braries in the schools should be developed ¢ 
a higher degree of efficiency. The children 
who live in distant parts of the city, especially 
in the wintzr season, find it impracticable to 
come to the central library; and if our special 
libraries in the schools were large enough the 
schools would practically be distributing cen 
ters for the library.” 

The children’s department has grown rap 
idly in popularity, the removal of the age 
limit having been announced in all the city 
schools, where application blanks were sup- 
plied to the children. A generous special ap- 
propriation for books for this department ‘s 
urged. 

It is pointec. out that the present circulation 
averages less than five books apiece per capita 
of population, and “unless the library can do 
something to change this condition of affairs 
it is not living up to the standard of its pos- 
sibilities.” As a means to this end a system 
of home delivery by special carrier is sug 
gested. Mr. Foss makes various suggestions 
toward popularizing the library, urging in- 
creased purchases, especially of popular book 
and current novels, the adoption of free access 
and consequent completion of the present un 
finished wing of the building, and the estab 
lishment of numerous small _ well-equipped 
reading rooms. In conclusion he says: “In 
the early days of the public library its first 
and greatest commandment was. ‘Get books.’ 
That day has passed; and to-day the great 
commandment is, ‘Get the books to the peo 
ple.’ That should be the objective point of 
our campaigns of the future. It is not enough 
that a few families should come into the | 
brary; the library itself should knock at the 
door of every family. It is not beyond the 
possibilities of a community that supplies wa- 
ter to all the homes that pay for it to furnish 
books, likewise, under the same condition.” 

Somerville (Mass.) P. L. A_ system of 
house-to-house delivery is contemplated, pro 
vided sufficient encouragement for the scheme 
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is received. In a circular outlining the plan 
Mr. Foss says: “For the sum of two cents — 
the usual price paid for a morning paper — 
any resident of Somerville, if this system is 
established, can have a library book delivered 
to his door. A carrier will call at stated times 
to collect the library cards of the people and 
rewurn the same day with the library books. 
The money received from these fees will goo 
the carrier to remunerate him for his service. 
The carrier will be a responsible man, se- 
lected by the library trustees.” The plan will 
at first be confined to a single section, but if 
successful will be extended throughout the 
city. 

Springfield (Mass.) City L. The Spring- 
field Republican for May 31 says: “The home 
delivery system adopted by the city library 
has been in operation five weeks, and it seems 
to have given satisfaction to all those who 
subscribed to it. For so small a period this 
charge of five cents a week has not been 
found quite sufficient to cover expenses. The 
library, has considered the advisability of ex- 
tending the system to all parts of the city next 
October, If it does so the charge will probably 
be not over six cents per week for long pe- 
riods, say 30 continuous weeks; and perhaps 
seven or eight cents for a shorter period like 
eight or 16 weeks. Persons going away for the 
summer can take books from the library, and 
under certain reasonable restrictions several 
different books, to keep with them during the 
vacation. Children will be allowed to take 


during the summer vacation, and to keep the 
same for eight weeks, if desired, one book of 
fiction and one additional book from the clas- 


sified list.” 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University. The univer- 
sity includes in its curriculum a course in 
library economy, conducted by Dr. Sibley, the 
librarian, and Mrs. Sibley. It covers two 
years, and an education equivalent to that 
given in high school is required. “As pro- 
ficiency can be attained only by experience, 
100 hours of practical work in the university 
library are required of each student in the 
second semester of the junior year, and 250 
hours of such work in the senior year. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which senior 
classes may work in the Public Library of 
Syracuse a portion of the second semester, 
and thus become acquainted with the opera- 
tions of a public library. On the topics of 
the scheduled work and on related subjects 
lectures will be given, and a course of col- 
lateral reading assigned. A complete author 
or subject bibliography or a written discus- 
sion in not less than 5000 words of some li- 
brary problem must be presented before June 


Weymouth, Mass. Tufts L. (22d rpt., 
1900). Added 538; total 20,651. Issued, home 
use, 55.795 (fict. 60.3%), of which 25,545 
were issued through the eight agencies, in 
cluding Fogg Memorial Library and the high 
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were loaned on 72 teachers’ 
New registration 341; total 


school. 4315 v. 
special cards. 
borrowers 3802. 
Five photograph exhibitions were held dur 
ing the year through the Library Art Club 


Wheeling (W. Va.) P. L. The annual re- 
port of the librarian, submitted to the board 
May 16, gives the following facts: Added 
986. New cards issued 435; cards in use 
7150. Books used in reading room 13,836, an 
increase of 18 over the year preceding 

No action has yet been taken regarding the 
$75,000 Carnegie library building, as it is de- 
sired to wait for more definite authorization 
from Mr. Carnegie. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Osterhont F. L (1tath 
rpt.; in Library News-Letter, May.) Added 
1545; total 29,182. Issued, home use, 75,326 
(fict. 68.94 Yo: gen. periodicals 6.02 %). New 
registration 1502; total registration 6816, 

A delivery station has been established in 
a mission Sunday-school, on request of the 
school superintendent, and about 100 volumes 
have been sent there every two weeks. Miss 
James says: “We have found by our former 
experience that it is of little use to establish 
stations where not asked for by the residents 
themselves, but if a real desire should be ex 
pressed in any neighborhood, and responsible 
persons would care for the safe delivery an1 
return of the books, the library would be only 
too glad to cstablish additional stations.” 

The Newark charging system was installe | 
in July. 

Wilmington, Del. Federation of Women's 
Clubs. An address on “Permanent libraries 
in small communities” was delivered by G. F. 
3owerman, of the Wilmington Institute Free 
Library, before the annual meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs on May 
24. It was mainly an urgent plea for the de- 
velopment of public libraries in Delaware, 
toward which the aid of the women’s clubs 
was to be more fully enlisted. He referred 
to the establishment of a state library com- 
mission, and to the excellent results that 
might be expected from its work, and he ad- 
vocated efforts to induce municipalities to 
avail themselves of the new library law and 
establish libraries supported by local taxation. 


(Del.) Institute F. L. (7th 
rpt.— year ending Feb. 28, 1901.) Added 
4512: total 41,591 (of which 2358 form the 
permanent collection of the Rockford branch). 
Issued 188,389 (from Rockford branch 5774), 
of which fiction was 51.8% and juvenile 
books 33.4%. Cards issued 5403; total reg- 
istration 22,748; cards in force 11,042. Re- 
ceipts $15,955.62; expenses $13,885.28 

The report is the first submitted by the re 
cently-appointed librarian, G. F. Bowerman, 
the period covered having closed before his 
appointment. It is, therefore, mainly a brief 
review of existing conditions. For rounding 
out the collection it is recommended that ad- 
ditions be made to the reference books, to the 


Wilmington 
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“Poole sets” of periodicals, and to the edu- 
cational and technical sections. During the 
year 1177 v. were sent out to 24 public schools, 
for use by children in the school rooms. 't 
is suggested that if possible such collections 
should be changed once during the school 
year. Plans for a children’s department — 
later carried into effect — are outlined. 


FOREIGN. 


Bodleian L.. Oxford. (Rpt., 1900.) Addi- 
tions for the year amounted to 65,300 items, 
being the second highest total on record. The 
chief accession, given by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, consisted of 38 papyri “most of 
which have been published or described by 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in their ‘Oxyrhyn- 
chus papri.’” There was acquired by pur- 
chase an important collection of 34 Sanskrit 
mss. on palm leaves, dating from the 11th to 
the 16th ceatury, the earlier ones being “of 
quite abnormal rarity.” The work of the year 
in cataloging the various collections is briefly 
reviewed, 


British Museum L. The British Museum 
will come to the end of its storage room with 
the close of the present year. As there is no 
hope of obtaining enough money from the 
treasury for the extension of its London 
buildings — one treasury cfficial is said to 
have suggested the stoppage of all fresh 
books, under the act of the abatement of nuis- 
ances — some of the Museum officials propose 
the building of a storehouse for the books 
long unused in a dry part of the country 
where land is cheap. All books shunted 
there would be marked in the catalog with “a 
big, big D,” and would only be accessible after 
24 hours’ notice, being sent up daily from the 
mortuary and returned thither when done 
with. Both the University Library at Cam- 
bridge and the Bodleian are sadly in need of 
some such relief, for there 1s no room for the 
due enlargement of their present buildings.— 
Athenaeum, May 4 


Florence, Italy. Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 
trale. In the Bolletino delle publicazione ital- 
iane for April, 1901, are given the statistics 
for 1900, from which it appears that 49,342 
printed works and 5643 manuscripts were 
consulted by 43,647 readers during that year. 
Extensive circulation in the city and loans to 
other libraries are also nected. The acces- 
sions were (1) from copyright books 4836 
vols. and 15,141 pamphlets, (2) gifts, 1143 
vols., 3403 pamphlets, 30 manuscripts (4) in- 
ternational exchange, 141 titles, (6) purchase, 

2 vols. and 3329 pamphlets, a total of 69390 
vols, and 21,956 pamphlets, together with 131 
manuscripts and 600 prints. 

Progress on the catalog and inventory 
(shelf-list) is noted. We learn from the 
same bulletin that a new building for this li- 
brary is to be erected, and that a commission 
has been appointed to outline the architec- 
tural features of the new plans. 
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Glasgow, Scotl. On May 15 it was an- 
nounced that Andrew Carnegie had offered to 
give £100,000 to establish branch public libra- 
ries through the city of Glasgow. This was 
followed, on May 20, by an offer from Mr. 
Carnegie to give £2,000,000 to establish free 
education in the four Scotch universities — 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and St. An 
drews. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


American institute of Electrical Engineers’ 
L. New York. The Latimer Clark collection 
of electrical works, containing over 60 
volumes, has become the property of the 
American Institute through the generosity of 
Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler. It is stated that 
Andrew Carnegie will provide funds to make 
the collection available for public use. The 
library is described in the Electrical World 
May 25, and Electrical Review, May 25. 

Beaver, Pa. The offer of $50,000 for a li 
brary building made by Andrew Carnegie a 
year ago was never accepted, as it was found 
that the yearly maintenance fund of $2500 
would be more than the one-mill tax allowed 
by law would give. Mr. Carnegie has re- 
cently offered, instead of his original proposi- 
tion, to give for the building ten times as 
much as can be raised by taxation to maintain 
the library. It is hoped to secure a yearly 
tax levy of $1500. 

Brown University L. Providence, R. 1. 
is announced that the trustees of the John 
Carter Brown Library, acting under the pro 
visions of the will of the late John Nicholas 
Brown, have decided to give the library, with 
its $650,000 of endowment, to Brown Univer 
sity. The formal offer will be made to the 
corporation of the university on June 20. Mr. 
Brown had pianned to erect a suitable library 
building for his famous collection, and al 
though his death, somewhat over a year ago, 
temporarily interfered with this project, he 
created in his will a trust to which he be 
queathed the library, together with $500,000, 
for endowment and $150,000 more for a new 
building. 

According to the present arrangement the 
library itself and the funds will become a 
part of the equipment of Brown University 
The plan is to put up the building as Mr 
Brown had originally intended, and use the 
$500,000 to maintain the library as a special 
institution with a special librarian. The fund 
which accompanies the gift amounts to $650, - 
000. The library itself has been roughly ap- 
praised at $500,000. This sum is probably be- 
low the real value, for many of the items are 
unique, or are duplicated only in collections, 
like those of the British Museum, which will 
not sell their treasures. 

Evanston (Ill.) P. L. A gift of $5000 has 
been made by William Deering, of Evanston, 
to the library site fund, bringing the amount 
subscribed to $10,000. 
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Grossdale, Ill. It was announced on May 
25 that Andrew Carnegie had consented to 
give $35,000 for a public library building for 
Grossdale. A site has been selected and a 
book purchase fund will be raised by sub 
scription. 

Homer, N. Y. George W. Phillips, ex 
president of the Homer National Bank, has 
announced his intention of giving a $10,000 
library building to the village. He has al 
ready purchased a central site for the pur 
pose. Equipment and maintenance must be 


provided by the village authorities, and the 
library is to be known by the donor’s name 


Wibrartans.* 


BowERMAN-GRAHAM. George F. Bower- 
man, librarian of the Wilmington (Del.) In 
stitute Free Library, was on June 13 married 
to Miss Sarah Newcomb Graham, of Albany, 
N.Y 

Coo.tey, Miss Genevieve S., who was assist- 
ant in the Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass., for a year and a half in 1898-1900, 
and since then has been in the Denver Public 
Library, has an appointment in the Library of 
Congress. 

Dento, Miss Lilian, formerly librarian of 
the Bryson Library, died in Albion, N. Y., on 
June 1. Miss Denio was a graduate of the 
first class of the New York State Library 
School. After finishing her work in the 
school Miss Denio spent a year recataloging 
the books in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Pub- 
lic library. She then accepted the position of 
librarian in the Bryson Library of Teachers 
College, and under her energetic administra- 
tion this library became a model one of its 
kind. In March, 1806, a few months after 
the Bryson Library was moved to its new 
home on Morningside Heights, Miss Demo 
was obliged to resign on account of ill health, 
and was never again able to resume her work. 
Miss Denio’s gentle manner, her unfailing 
patience, her helpfulness toward those with 
whom she came in contact gained for her 
many warm friends, and those who knew her 
well and realized the suffering her physical 
condition caused could not but admire and 
marvel at the indomitable will which enabled 
her under such adverse circumstances to ac 
complish so much good work, 

Dow utnG, Mrs. Katherine J., on the 4th of 
April celebrated her 20th anniversary as li- 
brarian of the Central Library, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Gate, Miss Adelaide Calder, for many 
years assistant at the Providence (R. L.) 
Public Library, died at her home in Provi- 
dence, on May 13. 

Green, Charles A., librarian of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Polytechnic Institute, has ar- 
ranged to give his vacation time, while the 
library of the Polytechnic Institute is closed, 

* Notes regarding library appointments are also 
given elsewhere under the heading Library schools 
and training classes. 
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to the service of the Brooklyn Library, where 
he will have charge of the ordering depart- 
ment and othcr divisions needing special at- 
tention, pending the election of a librarian, 
as to which no decision has been made 

Hivpesurn, Charles Swift Riché, well 
known for his historical and bibliographical 
work, died suddenly of heart disease in Bo 
logna, Italy, on May 12. Mr. Hildeburn was 
born in Philadeiphia, Aug. 14, 1855, and was 
in 1876 appointed librarian of the Philadelphia 
Atheneum, from which position he retired 
about five years ago. Recently he had lived 
in Italy. He was editor of “The Provincial 
laws of Pennsylvania” and “The Statutes at 
large of Pennsylvania,” and among his best 
known works were “Issues of the press in 
Pennsylvania,” and “Sketches of printers and 
printing in Colonial New York.” 

MacLean, Dr. J. P., has resigned his posi 
tion as librarian of Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society, Cleveland, O. 

McNet, Miss Annie, librarian of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School, has resigned her 
position to become librarian of the Wisconsin 
State Department of Education. She has 
been succeeded by Miss Delia Ovitz. 

Matson, Rev. Henry, librarian of Oberlin 
College from 1874 to 1877, died at his home 
in Oberlin on May 22. Dr. Matson was born 
in Ellsworth, O., on June 23, 1829, and was a 
graduate of Oberlin, class of 1861. He re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. in 1879. He was 
author of “Knowledge and culture,” “Helps 
for literary workers,” and other books 

Post, Martin M., has been appointed libra- 
rian of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
succeeding Melvin G. Dodge, resigned 

Putnam, Miss Beatrice, was on May 11 
elected librarian of the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
Public Library. 

Saxe, Miss Mary S., daughter of John God- 
irey Saxe, who has been assistant at the 
Fotbes Library, Northampton, since last Sep- 
tember, has heen chosen librarian of the pret- 
ty Westmount Library, in the Westmount 
park, Westmount, Montreal. 

Tripp, George H., principal of one of the 
public schools of New Bedford, Mass., was 
on May 31 elected librarian of the New Bed 
ford (Mass.) Public Library, succeeding the 
late Robert C. Ingraham, at a salary of 
$2250 per year. 

Ty ckr, Miss Margaret, a graduate of Bos 
ton University, an apprentice during the past 
year at the Medford Public Library, and who 
has given special study to the Cutter Ex 
pansive classification under Miss Abby L 
Sargent, has accepted the position to classify 
and catalog the new Carnegie Library at 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Watson-Barnes. Miss Elizabeth L. Barnes, 
assistant in the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. was on June 1 married to William Rich- 
ard Watson, assistant librarian of that li- 
brary. 
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The Asoctacton pe LA Liprerta, a Spanish 
booksellers’ association, established at Ma- 
drid in March, has undertaken the publication 
of a bibliographical record, Bibliografia 
Espanol, which appears on the first and 16th 
of every month. It is in a measure modelled 
upon the bulletin of the French Cercle Fran- 
gais de la Librairie, and contains three di- 
visions —a bibliography of new publications, 
with full tithes and data as to size, paging, 
publisher, date and price; a “cronica” of 
news and notes; and an advertising section, 
making in all 40 octavo pages. The subscrip- 
tion price for the United States is $3. Lemcke 
& Buechner, New York, announce their readi- 
ness to receive American subscriptions for 
this new bibliographical publication. 


NATIONALE. Catalogue génér- 
al des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Auteurs. Tome v: Aubry-Az- 
zoni. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1900 
[1901r.] 21. 1040 col. 8°. 

Dates of sheet printing: Octobre-décembre, 

1900. The record of St. Augustin fills cols. 

374-468, with an index of five columns. 


Brookiine (Mass.) P. L. A list of photo- 
graphs of oaintings. Brookline, May, 1got. 
32 p. D. 

The collection cataloged numbers about 1003 
photographs, purchased and mounted from 
funds subscribed for the purpose by interested 
citizeas. The list is arranged alphabetically 
by artists, under broad divisions of national 
schocls. 


Crycinnatr (O.) P. L. Annual list of books 
added, 1900: being quarterly bulletins, nos. 
143-146. Cincinnati, 1901. 8+88 p. I. O. 
An amalgamation of the several quarterly 

bulletins into one classed list, prefaced by a 

tull table of contents. 


Cotcrrave, A. Contents subject-index to 
general and periodical literature. London. 
Eihott Stock, 1901. 8°. tos. 6d 


Cutter, C: A. Arts of communication by 
language. n. p., [1900] 143 p. and 6 in 
serted p. O. $1.25. 

This is part of the Expansive classifi- 
cation, but can be obtained separately of C: 
A. Cutter, Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass. It includes Language (with a new 
notation for languages of which a full list is 
given), Literature (with a new list of the 
branches or forms of literature), and the 
Book arts, that is, all the arts that go to the 
making, distribution, storage, and description 
of the book. 
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Liprary oF Concress, Division of Bibliogra- 
phy. A list of books (with references to 
periodicals) on Porto Rico; by A. P. C 
Griffin, Chief of Division of Bibliography. 
Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1901. 56 p 
O. 

——A list of books (with references to 

periodicals) on the Danish West Indies; 

by A. P. C. Griffin, Chief of Division of 

Bibliography. Washington, Gov. Print. 

Office, 1901. 18 p. O. 


The Lowett (Mass.) City L. Bulletin for 
April is devoted to Reference list 16, on 
Decoration and design, well selected and an- 
notated. 


MICHIGAN, STATE Board oF Liprary CoMMIs- 
sIonerS. Catalogue of books suitable for a 
popular library. Lansing, 1901. 4-+206 p. 


O. 

A D. C. classed list, giving publisher 
price, date, etc. It is annotated throughout, 
but much of the annotation work is extreme- 
ly inadequate and superficial—an example 
being the note on McCook’s “Old farm 
fairies,” which, instead of indicating that the 
book tells of spiders and other insects in 
fairy-story fashion, says only: “The book is 
full of bright conceits and is capitally writ- 
ten.” The annotations in fiction are espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. 


The N. Y. Pustic Liprary Bulletin for 
May continues its bibliographical record of 
material relating to New York City by lists 
of “Almanacks of New York City,” “Direc- 
tories of New York City,” and “Works on 
the churches of New York City.” 


NottincHAM (Eng.) F. L. Ls. Reference 
library class list, no. 11: Works in foreign 
anguages, with a list of foreign periodicals. 
May, 1901. 40 p. O. 


Princeton Unversity L. Location of 
books in the Library of Princeton Universi- 
ty. Princeton, N. Y., 1901. 32 p. D. 

A well made little pamphlet, extremely in- 
teresting in its exposition of the general 
characteristics of the Princeton library classi- 
fication. It is intended as a “condensed guide 
to the shelves for professors and students, an- 
swering the few questions which are often- 
est raised.” A summary of the general and 
special collections of the library precedes the 
abstract of the classification, and there fol- 
low a series of concise and lucid “explana- 
tions” of its special points. Of the classifica- 
tion the 1o main classes (General works 
Historical sciences, Language and literature, 
Modern languages and literature, Arts, The- 
ology, Philosophy and education, Sociology, 
Natural sciences, Technology) are given, with 
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the leading sub-classes in each. Dr. Rich- 
ardson states that the complete classification, 
“which contains some 10,000 subdivisions, will 
possibly be published in full later.” 


Satem ( Mass.) P. L. Bulletin, vol. 5: May, 
i899, to April, 1901; with an index to the 
first five volumes. Salem, 1901. 4+166 p 
O. 

The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for May 
devotes its special reading list to Boston, 
covering 5% pages. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LrpraryY. 
Accessions to the department library, Jan- 
uary-March, 1901. 30 p. [printed on one 
side] O. 

Wisconsin F. L. Commission, Madison. 
Bulletin, no. 4: new book list and library 
notes. April 20, 1901. 32 p. O. 

Contains excellent miscellany, purchase lists 
ot new books, reports from Wisconsin libra- 
ries, A. L. A. announcements, etc. 


Wisconsin. List of books for township li- 
braries of the state; issued by the state 
superintendent. May, 1901. Madison, Wis. 
162 p. O. 

Like its predecessors, this list will be useful 
and st:ggestive in small libraries and in the 
selection of schoolroom collections. It is 
classed by grade and by subjects, and an- 
notated. 


Bibliography. 


ALCAEUS Easby-Smith, James S. 
songs of Alcaeus: memoir and text with 
literal and verse translations and notes. 
Washington, D. C., W. H. Lowdermilk & 
Co., 1901. 15+147 p. 12°, net, $2. 

Contains a three-page bibliography. 

Bipte, New Testament Votaw, Clyde 
Weber, and Bradley, Charles F., comps. 
Books for New Testament study: popular 
and professional; recommended by the 
council of seventy. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1900. 79 p. 8°, 75 ¢. 

Printed on one side of leaf only. 
is classified. 


The list 


University of the State of New 
York. N. Y., State Library, Bulletin 59, 
March, rgor1. Bibliography 25: China and 
the Far East, 1889-99; contribution toward 
a bibliography, submitted for graduation by 
Margaret Windeyer, N. Y. State Library 
School, class of 1899. 563-679 p. O. 

A classed list, with the useful feature — 
generally adopted in these bibliographies — 


CHINA. 
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of call numbers for books in the state libra 
*v or indication of other libraries containing 
the works noted. Annotations are sparingly 
given. There is a selection of “illustrative 
fiction.” The full index covers 29 pages 


Ballard, Frank. The 
Edinburgh, T. & T 
+362 p. 8 


CHRISTIAN 
miracles of 
Clark, 1900. 12 
There is an appendix of six pages giving 

a classified list of useful books from the 

Christian standpoint 


EVIDENCES 
unbelief 


Copices Graect ET LATINe photographice de 
picti, vol. 6: Homeri Ilias, Codex Venetus A 
Leyden, A, W. Sijthoff, 1900. £15,5,0. 

The present volume is perhaps the most 
valuable and desirable of the entire series. 
The Latin preface is by Prof. Comparetti, and 
worthy of the renown of that distinguished 
statesman and scholar. The plates are fine 
specimens of photo-lithography, while the cost 
is moderate considering the expense of pub- 
lication. The codex is so famous and 50 
beautiful that libraries will do well to pur- 
chase this volume, if they must make a selec- 
tion from the series. The work should be of 
assistance to students of paleography and to 
college classes in the Epic dialect. 

W. W. B 

Fercuson, J. Some aspects of bibliography. 
Edinburgh, G. P. Johnston, 1901. 8°, 5s 
The presidential address to the Edinburgh 
sibliographical Society. Mainly an exhorta 

tion to bibliographers in general and to Scot- 

tish bibliographers in particular, based on the 
quantity of bibliographical work waiting to be 
done and the need for enthusiasts to take it 
up. The rapid survey of the field of bibliog 
raphy, showing how wide it is, how various 
its soil, and how much of it is uncultivated, 
especially as to Scottish booklore, 1s apposite 
and instructive. Some lists of bibliographical 
works in an appendix are avowedly only hast 
ily compiled in order to show the variety of 
work which has been done in some directions 
and may be imitated in others.—Athenacum, 
Vay 11 


The Index and Review is a new monthly 
devoted to the bibliographical record of gov 
ernment publications, of which the first num 
ber has appeared, dated March, listing all 
public documents printed during that month 
The list is modelled somewhat upon the simi 
lar monthly catalog issued by the late J. H 
Hickcox, and is intended to supply the de 
mand for a register of government documents 
that cannot be fuily met by the limite 
tion of the official “Monthly catalogue” 1ed 
by the Superintendent of Documents. The 
list is classed under government departments 
and sub-arranged alphabetically. It pub 
lished by W. J. Young and Cullom H. Fer 
rell, Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at $1 per year 
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LATIN MONETARY UNION. Willis, Henry Par- 
ker. A history of the Latin monetary 
union: a study of international monetary 
action. (Economic studies of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, no, 5.) Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1901. 94-332 p. 8°, $2. 
Contains a 6-page bibliography. 

Mazze.ui, Virginio. II libro, la biblioteca, i] 
bibliotecario: conferenza. Reggio Emilia, S. 
Bondavalli, 1901. 40 p. 8°. 


_Minerats. The Report of the U.S. Na 
tional Museum for the year ending June 30, 
1899. (in Rpt. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1901) con- 
tains a score of short bibliographies upon va- 
rious minerals. The list is as follows: Apa- 
tite, p. 380; asbestos, p. 306; bauxite, p. 238; 
chromite, p. 251; clays, p. 352; coal, p. 428; 
cobalt, p. 189; corundum, p. 227; cryolite, p. 
238; diamond, p. 167; emery, “4 22 27 ; graphite, 
p. 173; limestone, p. 269; monazite, p. 387; 
nitrates, p. 396; ocher, p. 245; orpiment, p. 
184; pyrites, p. 193; realgar, p. 184; scheelite, 
p. 356; sulphur, p. 

Muuteprecut, Otto. Wegweiser durch die 
neuere litteratur des rechts- und _ staats- 
wissenschaften. Band 2: Enthaltend die 
litteratur der jahre 1893-1900, nebst nacht- 
agen und erganzungen zu band 1 (die lit- 
teratur bis 1892). Berlin, Puttkammer & 
Mulbrecht, 1901. 16+651 p. O. 28 m. 
The first volume went on record in the 

February issue of the L. y., 1893. This sec- 
ond volume covers to the end of the century, 
including some supplementary matter for the 
first volume. Its method of arrangement is 
the same, by subject and locality, the latter 
very important. The volume begins with a 
general classification of the law literature of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, England, North America, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way, dividing the material under 36 headings. 
The alphabetical index fills 123 pages and 
gives about 26,000 entries. The volumes are 
made with a view to the needs of scholars, but 
also are fitted to the wants of libraries and 
booksellers. The titles are priced wherever 
possible, but no important book has been 
omitted because the price could not be ob- 
tained 

Nierzscue, Friedrich. Dolson, Grace Neal. 
The philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
(Cornell studies in philosophy, no. 3.) 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901. 7+ 
110 p. 8°, net, 75 c. 

Contains a 7-page bibliography —2 pages 
for Nietzsche’s works and § for commentaries. 


Star CHAMBER. Scofield, Cora L. A study 
of the court of Star chamber: largely 


[June, 1991 


based on manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum and the Public Record Office. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1900. 


30+82 p. 8°. 

Contains an interesting bibliography of 20 
pages. 

INDEXES. 

Tue Engineering Magazine for April an- 
nounces the publication, in commemoration of 
its roth anniversary (1901), of “a complete 
descriptive index to the world-wide range of 
current engineering literature during | the five 
closing years of the 19th century.” It is 
hoped that this index may be published before 
the close of the summer. The index work 
upon which this general index volume is 
based is a useful monthly feature of the /n- 
gineering Magazine. It includes references to 
about 150 engineering and technical periodi- 
cals, regularly received and reviewed. The 
publishers announce that they will be pre 
pared “to supply —- usually by return of post 
—the full text of every article indexed, in the 
original language”; the cost, which is regu 
lated by the cost of a single copy of the 
journal in question, being indicated by a code 
of letters affixed to the index entry. The 
monthly index entries are also issued separate- 
ly, printed on one side of the page, and in form 
and type are suitable for clipping and pas ting 
for card index purposes. 


Hnonyms and Pseudonyms 


Margaret Allston, pseud. of Anna Farqu- 
har (Mrs. Ralph Bergengren), “Her Boston 
experiences,” pub. by L. C. Page & Co. 

“A subaltern’s letters to his wife” (Long 
mans, Green & Co.) is announced by W. I.. 
Alden in the N. Y. Times Saturday Review 
as by Reginald Rankin. 

The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 
Library of Congress. 

Birdseye, Clarence F., is compiler of “Sup- 
plementary index to the session laws of the 
state of New York.” 

Dau, William Henry Theodore, is the editor 
of “I am the resurrection and the life; a book 
of funeral sermons.” 

Forsslund, M. Louise, is a pseud. for Fos 
ter, Mary Louise. “The story of Sarah.” 

Hawser, A. B., master, is a pseud. for Mul- 
ler, Julius W. “Starboard lights: salt water 
tales.” 

Law, Hyram S., pseud. of Walsh, Mary 
Catherine Frances. “While hopes were 
kindling.” 

McHugh, Hugh, pseud. for Hobart, George 
V. “John Henry.” 

Vars, Michon de, pseud. for Brown, Arthur 
Wellington. “In re Molineux versus a cur- 
rent Cagliostro.” 

William Tucker Washburn is the author of 
“The deuce of hearts.” 

Webb, Virginia, is a pseud. for Rhodes, 
Hattie H. “One American girl.” 
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General Office and Works, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
STEEL LIBRARY STACKS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
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i THE AMERICAN News COMPANY 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


{| 


N account of a large increase in the volume of business 
which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 
try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 
PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
\ We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
iz handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
I on all business entrusted to us. 
| Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ys Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are es requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 


Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 
24 sheets. Scale, 64g inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . . 


Just Ready. 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu- 
script plan from time to time to be kept up. 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands. Water Ways, and River athe ages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 

The Original oe - ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
ane reproduced for subscribers only, incareful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 

par oy as a Wall Map or mounted on linenif desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than roo copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off 


A oes extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 


subscribe: 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 met. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... «© «© © «© S25 met. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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CEDRIC 


Portway, Bath, England. 


ibrary Books, Duro-Flexile, 
BOOKSELLER Reference Books, AND BOOKBINDER| Vellucent, 
Belles-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 


“Buy Your Popular Books and Your Costly Books 


in Duro-Flexile Binding.” 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘‘ONCE FOR 

ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 

of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 

Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but I 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout I 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

s0o Public Librarians in all parts of the English speaking world buy these 


books. 
POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 


A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered free 
to your Library will be sent on application. 
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For Library 
Cataloguing 


the superiority of our cards in quality 
of stock, adaptability to the ends 
designed is demonstrated by present, 
active and efficient use in libraries 


DURABILITY 

ACCURACY OF CUT 
ERASIVE QUALITIES 
SNAP AND ELASTICITY 
SMOOTHNESS OF SURFACE 


GUIDES are the sign-posts of the card system. 
Our METAL TIP GUIDE is the most practical of all 
such sign-posts, and our STANDARD guide also is the 
best of its kind. 

Our CABINETS show the best of workmanship 
and are fitted with the latest and best improvements. 
We will gladly send samples and estimates. 


Clarke @ Baker, .... 


“Filing Systems” 
"han, 


280 Broadway, New York 
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Prices and Promptness 


are matters of vital importance in the relations between Librarian and Bookseller, 
but there is another thing which the Librarian wants, and that is a bookstore where 
he can be reasonably sure of getting any dock that he is hunting for. We thor- 
oughly satisfy our Library customers on the question of prices and promptness, 
and our stock is so large and our facilities for obtaining rare books so great, that 
there is no vexatious delay in filling any order. Some of our stock—by no means 
all—is listed in the following catalogues which we publish, and which we shall be 
very happy to send to Librarians. 


1. Illustrated Catalogue of Standard and Holiday Books of more than 1000 pages, 
with index to authors and titles. 


2. Descriptive List of the Publications of A. C. McClurg & Co. 
3. Monthly Bulletin of New American and Foreign Publications received by us. 
4. Selected List of Books suitable for School Libraries. 


5. Catalogue of Imported second-hand Books, including fine copies of the best 
editions, also rare books. 


Of particular interest to Librarians is a catalogue which we are now preparing, viz. : 
6. A Classified Catalogue of 3500 Volumes suitable for a Public Library. 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO,, 
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E ask the attention of Librarians and Library Boards to the facilities possessed by ou 
house for supplying libraries. 
For more than half a century we have made a specialty of library business, and 
the experience of our Library Department has been wide and varied. 

The business is under the immediate supervision of one of the principals of the house, who 
has had thirty years’ experience. 

Our extensive retail stock makes it practicable for persons selecting books for libraries to 
examine at their leisure in our retail store, the books themselves, instead of depending upon 
the very unsatisfactory method of picking out titles from catalogues. 

We carry a considerable stock of the best second-hand books bought at favorable prices and 
are constantly receiving additions. 

We have direct relation with all publishers, and buy at the lowest prices. Through our 
Branch House in London (where we conduct a general publishing and bookselling business) we 
supply promptly and import free of duty English books without the commission paid by other 
American dealers. 

With many of our library customers we have arrangements by which at stated intervals 
we forward on approval consignments of new books. After examination and selection, those 
volumes not wanted are returned. 

We are always ready to give our customers the full benefit of our advice and experience, in 
answering questions, literary and bibliographical. We are glad to assist them in making 
selections for purchase, and, when desired, will take entire charge of making up lists for the 
initial purchase of new libraries, or for additions to established institutions. 

Correspondence solicited. 


G. P. PUTNAITI’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
and 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 
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HENRY MALKAN. 


Library Department. 


We carry a stock that is probably the best assorted and 
most evenly divided of any in this country. While carry- 
ing the Popular Fiction of the day in Large Lots—as many 
as a Thousand Copies of One Title—we carry all the New 
Books of intrinsic worth. Buying in these large quantities 
enables us to sell lower than any of our competitors. Send 


in a List for Quotation and be convinced. 


HENRY 


No. 1 William and 67 Stone Streets, - New York. 


 CRRD INDEXING 


ON THE 


COMPTROLLER’ 


OFFICE, 
State of New York, Albany, October 28, 1897. 
"This office had occasion to use the Rem- 
ington Typewriter for writing over 40,000 
library cards in indexing Revolutionary. Man- 
uscripts, and it gave perfect satisfaction." 
Wn. J. Morgan, Deputy Comptroller. 


N SS 


AN 
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The Remington machine equipped with spec- 
ial card cylinder is endorsed by leading 
dealers in library supplies, and is in grow- 
ing and successful use by many of the largest 
business concerns. 

Wyckoff, Seamans #327 Broadway, 

& Benedict, New York. 
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NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
forcign languages. 


ited d 
United States Card Index Co. 
95 and 97 William St., New York, N. Y. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

We desire to call special attention to our mew card stock for cataloging. 
Made from pure linen rags, positively free from adulterations of any kind, it possesses 
great teughness, erasing qualities never before equalled, and a writing surface 
similar to the finest ledger paper. 

Our special machinery for cutting these cards gives perfect accuracy and our 
increased facilities assure prompt filling of orders. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: All goods must be as represented or are returnable at our expense. 


UNITED STATES CARD INDEX CO., St 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. ertodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS OW APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


LIBRARY BOOKS. 


E have been selling books to libraries for fifty years and understand the special needs of 
libraries in editions, bindings, etc. 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices of interest to the business librarian, while 
our immense stock of books of all publishers is available for examination and comparison. 

We issue a catalog of a model library of 2500 approved books arranged in classes, which 
is a great assistance to buyers for small libraries. Lists sent to be priced will be returned 
promptly with itemized prices for books suitable for library use. Our twice a year clearance 
sales offer genuine bargains. Catalogs, lists, etc., sent on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 
Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square, North), New York. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H ns’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


Branches: 168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO and LONDON. 


Does This Interest You? 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER takes the index card fiat, 
holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers it flat, and 
all this without “ attachments” of any sort whatsoever. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER bas a special library type, 
and furthermore prints in any language, style of type or 
color of ink on the same machine. 


‘THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER card printing with black 
record ribbons has proved its permanence, distinctness 
and legibility for fifteen years. The work is legible and 
indestructible. The coloring matter is carbon, whichjis 
fadeless and unalterable. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U. S. I 


Branches in Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere. 
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Now Ready 
THE 


American Catalogue 
1895-1900 


HE present volume of the American Catalogue covers books recorded from 
July 1, 1895, to January 1, 1900, including books with the imprint 1900 
issued within 1899, and also books of 1899 recorded after January 1, 1900. The 
first alphabet contains 559 pages, as compared with 498 pages in the 1890-1895 
volume, and the subject alphabet 301 pages as compared with 251 pages. 
The List of Publishers (with addresses) includes 1666 names. Appendixes for 
Government Publications, State Publications, and Publications of Societies, now 
otherwise provided for, are not given in this volume. 
The edition, as before, is limited. The price is $12.50 in sheets and $15 in half 
morocco. The fact that most of the previous volumes are out of print and selling 
at extra price suggests the value of investment in this completing volume of the 


present series. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 
298 Broadway, New York 


“* The Last of the Great Scouts’ does occupy a unique B d M ; Bi H 
place in the portrait gallery of famous Americans. | Improved Book and Magazine Binding. 
New York Times. OLD BOOKS Send for Mustrased Price List 

| Stating how many books and 
THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS. | MADE BETTER volumes of periodicals you have 
| THAN for binding. We want to make 


The Fascinating Life Story of WHEN NEW. you a proposition by our new 


WILLIAM F. copy, Buffalo Bill, proved spring comperary binders. 
As told by his Sister, HELEN CODY WETMORE. WARD BROTHERS, Jacksonville, Il. 


Now in ite 40th Thousand, _— = 
a place in the most exclusive libraries of the land. . . .”’ A SPECIALTY. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 
12mo, Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. Largest Stock in Existence. 


DULUTH PRESS PUBLISHING CO.,| W. H. LOWDERMILK @& CoO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 


Books of All Publishers on 
Magazines. MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, 


to_ supply any | PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 


magazine or review published, at a price | We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country 
| of American and English Books on these subjects, 


per copy depending upon its market value, Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


in stock, and the assortment is as varied grees 
as the production of the periodical press for SPECIAL NOTICES. 


the last one hundred years. A Business- C HARLES ALEXANDER NELSON, Library Ex- 
pert and Consulting Librarian. Seven years 

like query with list of wants will be met by | at the Astor Library; Ex-Assistant Librarian of the 
: : Newberry Library, Chicago; since 1892 Deputy and 

a prompt and business-like reply. . | Reference Librarian at Columbia University Library, 
New York City. Open to a library or other engage- 


174 Fulton St., N.Y. City.) ment. Address Untverstry Ltprary, 
A. S. CLARK, (Opposite St. Paul's) | New York City. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS? 


Eighty-five per cent. of the ‘‘one hundred best pictures’’ selected by the 
regents in Albany are my publications. Write for catalogue. 


Rev. ALMON GUNNISON, D.D., i 
President, Board of Directors, Free Public Li- 286 Fifth 
brary, Worcester, Mass., writes: 

* The set of your carbon photographs of the Cathe- 

drals of Europe, which we recently purchased of you, 

has been received. The photographs are of great ex- Avenue, 

cellence, and admirably give not only the general 

features of the buildings, but the minutest architectural 

details. They are creating much interest, and are in- New York. 

valuable in the work of px mee, education, which our . 

Library is trying t to accomp lish. 


JOSEPH BAER & C _ Frankfort o. M. 


Booksellers and Agents 
Largest stock of second-hand books on the European Continent. 
SPECIAL LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce books in any language. 
Catalogues published regularly. 


JUST OUT: PERIODICALS, ISSUES OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, AND COLLECTIONS 


Supplement to our 427. Free on 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THE 
Book Buyer, a monthly magacine devoted to books, authors, and memney affairs. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Witt exceptionally long experience in Lineaey Agency, — can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in saetiatiinsl relating to it, and in small matters as wel! as great. 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books 3 Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 87 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKM EN, LONDON, Oodes: UNICODE and A BO. 
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GUSTAV E. STECHERT. ALFRED HAFNER. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


G. E. STECHERT. 


free only Importers in America who employ no Agents, but 
d have their own offices at: 


LONDON : . 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG: ‘ - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders 


from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker 
and with less trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books 


were ordered from European Agents, a trial order will convince. 


We carry in New York a very large and well selected 


stock of German Books, always including a number of 
copies each of the latest important works, and thus we are 


enabled to fill at once a large part of the orders that daily 
come to us. 


French Books supplied with equal promptness, and 
when it is desired they will be bound abroad in any style at 


very low rates. 

Books published in England imported duty free 
for libraries upon the shortest notice. 

Rare Books searched for with greatest care and orders 
kept on file until the books are found. 

New York Auctions regularly attended; bids 


solicited. 


We have on hand many complete and partial sets of 
Foreign Periodicals at prices generally below those 
charged by the dealers in Europe. 


G. E. STBCHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


Kav Paintine Houvet, 66-68 Cenrac Stacey, New Yoan. 
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